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To Charles Randall Hart 


Charles Randall Hart, A.B. (Williams) ’13, A.M. (Williams) ’16, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins) ’27, joined the Emory faculty in 1928 as Professor of 
Romance Languages. He will retire in September 1960 as Professor of Latin. 
His colleagues of the Department of Classical Languages and Literature, 
Robert L. Scranton, Professor of Greek, and Joseph M. Conant, Associate 
Professor of Classics, have dedicated the following essays to him in token of 
their affection and esteem. 


Athena-Athens 


By Ropert L. SCRANTON 


N CONSIDERING A TOPIC for an article by means of which to ex- 
I press the honor and affection in which I hold my colleague of 
the last dozen years, I come to the conclusion that I can best embody 
his many interests—in travel, language, letters, humanity—in the 
symbol of ancient Athens. This symbolism operates in two direc- 
tions: on the one hand I refer to all that Athens has meant in 
antiquity and since of human experience, its expression in arts, and 
the appreciation of all this among men of cultivation; at the same 
time | refer to that which symbolizes the city—the goddess Athena. 
My paper has to do with the latter: it is an account of the experience 
behind the myth whereby Athena is Athens. 

We begin with a fact that was too obvious to notice in ancient 
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Greek and is obscured in English by more than one linguistic acci- 
dent. It is at least possible, though differing views have been main- 
tained, that the word “Athens” is simply the plural of the word 
“Athena.” In Greek “Athens” is written (here transliterated) 
A thenai, which is the formal plural of the word Athena. In Greek, 
moreover, it is normal to use the article with proper nouns, so that 
one does not say “Athena” but “the Athena;”’ not “‘Athens’’ or 
“Athenai,” but “The Athenai.” So in speaking of “the city of the 
Athenai” what does one mean? Is this simply analogous to the 
phrase “the city of Atlanta,” or does it mean “the city of (the god- 
desses named) the Athenai?”’ The answer might seem to be obvi- 
ous when we realize that only one goddess named ‘“‘Athena”’ is 
known, but the question deserves at least an inquiry. 

It is not surprising simply that a city should have a name formed 
as a noun in the plural. We are familiar with names like “Warm 
Springs,” “Council Bluffs,” ‘John’s Corners,” and the like. The 
meaning of the word athenai is not known, but conceivably it could 
have been analogous to these, as were many Greek place names 
whose form was in the plural, masculine, feminine, or neuter. But 
there persists this peculiarity about ‘“The Athenai,” that the most 
highly revered divinity of the place has the same name, formed in 
the feminine singular. 

For background of our consideration we may review some other 
names of places formed in the feminine plural, first declension. A 
sample may be drawn from the travel-guide of Greece written in 
the second century after Christ by the Roman Pausanias. He notes 
some eighty communities whose names are of this sort. Of these, 
about twenty are without any useful clue as to their meaning. An- 
other twenty present uncertainties of interpretation such as to throw 
them out of evidence. The remainder fall about equally into two 
categories: those whose meanings have a functional or geographical 
basis, and those which may have a direct analogy to 4 thena— 
A thenai. 

To give an idea of the functional or geographical category we 
might notice a few. There are nouns like Halai (The Salt Works), 
Limnai (The Marshes), Pagai (The Springs), Hylai (The 
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Woods), Karyai (The Walnuts), Kalamai (The Reeds), Therai 
(The Hunting Grounds), Thalmai (The Caves), Pylai (The 
Gates—compare our Gap or Pass; Thermopylai—The Hot Gates 
— is like this) ; Kolonai (The Mounds). Some are adjectival forms, 
like Glykeai (Sweet) or Teneai (Shallow)—which might be under- 
stood as “The Sweet (Springs) or “The Shallows;” or like 
Kyparissiai—‘The Cypress (Swamps? or Groves?).”’ Some are 
color-adjectives like Erythrai (Red) or Kelainai (Dark) or Krokeai 
(Yellow), which might be understood as The (Red, Dark, Yellow) 
Rocks, Plains, Hills, or something of the sort. Of course these last, 
and indeed some others of this category and some of those in the 
uselessly ambiguous category might belong, as will become clear, in 
the Athena-Athenai group, but it is doubtless proper procedure to 
assume that they may best be understood as referring to geograph- 
ical or topographical peculiarities. 

There remain, then, about twenty places mentioned by Pausanias 
whose names have forms in the feminine plural, first declension, that 
do not belong in any of these first three groups. Of these, two leap 
to the attention as relevant to the problem of Athena-Athenai. In 
Arcadia Pausanias visited a place called Maniai where there was 
a sanctuary at which were worshipped divinities known as the 
Maniai, and he observes specifically that both the place and the 
divinities bear the same name. The meaning of the name, in this 
case, is transparent; it means “the mad, or raving (ones—femi- 
nine) ,”’ and Pausanias offers his opinion that these “mad ones” are 
the Eumenides, or Furies, worshipped as avenging spirits of the 
underworld in many places. A close parallel is the place called 
Potniai in Boeotia. The word potnia, also adjectival, means “re- 
vered,” ‘‘august.” A “revered (one)’’ would be a queen, or mistress, 
and in this sense the word appears frequently in mythology and cult. 
“The potniai” would be “the revered (ones—feminine) ,” “the mis- 
tresses,’ and at Potniai in Boeotia Pausanias reports that two 
female divinities were worshipped jointly under this name, and he 
seems to consider that these revered ones were Demeter and Perseph- 
one. Here we have apparently two clear-cut instances of the collec- 
tive name of a group of feminine “spirits” being applied to the place 
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where they were worshipped. One would assume that the Potniai, 
or the Maniai, were numina (the powers, unseen but felt, which 
people sense in the presence of the unknown—as we feel a “‘pres- 
ence”’ in the dark, the “‘atmosphere”’ of an old house, the “‘threat”’ 
of a forbidding landscape) conceived to inhabit a place; people 
would speak of “going to the Maniai’”’ or of something having 
happened “not far from (where) the Potniai (are). Thus the 
name of the numina conceptualized as divinities becomes the name 
of the place. 

In this perspective many other place names seem to fall in line. 
Haimoniai in Arcadia presents an ambiguity but within this concept ; 
the word may be related etymologically either to a word meaning 
“skillful,” ‘‘wise,” “divine,” or to the word for blood—either ap- 
propriate to primitive spirits: “the wise (women),”’ and “the bloody 
(ones).” Oeniadai is derived somehow from the word for “wine” 
and “vine; a word oinades was known and understood as the 
equivalent of mainades, or ‘“‘maenads;” it is wholly plausible to 
understand it as referring to numina of the vine and wine. So also 
Oreiatai, derived from the word for “mountain,” has a cognate in 
‘“oread” and may well designate numina of the mountains. 

Another kind of relationship, too, supports this general idea. 
The place-name Agrai might be understood like Therai—‘The 
Hunting Grounds’’—but the word also appears in the singular as an 
epithet of Artemis—Artemis Agra—showing that it was at one 
time understood adjectivally as descriptive of a numinous power. 
Similarly the name Karyatai might be understood as ‘““The Walnut 
(Groves), but the designation Artemis Karyatis again associates 
the adjectival form with a divinity. Anchisiai is a place-name that 
evades any confident etymological analysis, but we find the designa- 
tion Aphrodite Anchisias, and the mythological name Anchises, 
drawing it too into the world of numinous power. 

This stream of thought now begins to carry with it place-names 
like Thespiai (The Divine), Makareai (The Blessed), Charisiai 
(The Benevolent), which could of course refer to climate or situa- 
tion but more naturally suggest divine powers. Two names, 
Alalkomenai and Klazomenai, are actually participial formations 
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from verbs—‘The Defending” and Shrieking’’—and of these 
the former at least is frequently used with reference to divine pow- 
ers; both have an easy place in the world of numinous powers. One 
place-name in the singular has a particular pertinence: Graia, (The 
Old Woman), which reminds us of the three Graiai of the myth of 
Perseus. Perhaps analogous is Patrai, which may mean “The Aunts.” 

Finally there are three place names of special interest and ob- 
scurity: Mycenae (Mykenai), Thebes (Thebai), and Athenai. Of 
these it is likely that Mykenai derives somehow from the root myk 
referring to the sound uttered by bovine animals—one might sup- 
pose that mykenai means “the lowing ones’? and designates the 
bovine numen reflected also in the epithet ‘‘ox-eyed” applied to the 
Hera of Argos, and in the mythical transformation of Io into a 
heifer in the Argive story. Thebai is even more obscure, though it 
is interesting that a rare noun thebos is said to mean “marvel” or 
“wonder,” so that “the thebai” might mean “the mysterious (ones— 
feminine) .” 

As to A thenai, there is a multitude of possible etymologies, or the 
theory that the word is non-Greek and beyond possibility of etymo- 
logical analysis. Our previous discussion, however, encourages the 
hypothesis that in Athena-A thenai we have a situation analogous 
to Graia-Graiai (in reverse), to Mania-Mariai and the others of 
that category. We may be well entitled to suspect that in the truly 
primeval stage of the history of the place that came to be called 
Athens, the site—the acropolis—was felt to be animate—to be 
“‘haunted’’—by numinous power, conceived as feminine in character 
and plural in number, called the 4thenai. These numina were what 
was important about the place; it was in terms of these that the 
place was known. 

There are several indications of the kind of numen these Athenai 
were. In the first place, the classical Athena is commonly identified 
with the olive tree—a local Mediterranean plant, foreign to the 
original homeland of the Indo-European Greek invaders of about 
2000 B.C. The identity is indicated in part by the facts that Athena 
offered the olive as a bribe in the mythical contest with Poseidon for 
supremacy of the district, and that an olive tree was the most sacred 
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object in her shrine on the Acropolis. It is generally assumed that 
Athena was originally a Mediterranean tree-numen, the divine 
power immanent in the olive tree that was its “aliveness.”’ This con- 
cept belongs to the pre-Greek religion of the Aegean and perhaps 
the Mediterranean in general. In the second place, Athena had a 
mysterious sort of relationship to the snake, which appears in vari- 
ous ways in her more obscure myths. The snake is often the creature 
of epiphany (the physical form that divinity may assume), of the 
genius loci—the numen of a place. More vividly, Athena is freely 
associated in classical mythology with the owl—the peculiar Greek 
variety of which has the disconcerting power of materializing out 
of nothing—of simply emerging, like the Cheshire cat—into one’s 
field of awareness as he gazes about him, even in the daytime. Thus 
the owls dwelling around the Acropolis in primeval times were the 
epiphany of the numen—of the Athenai. This, too, the bird 
epiphany, was a widespread feature of the pre-Greek, Mediter- 
ranean nature religion. 

Thus the Athenai, whatever the word means, were, originally, 
the numina of the vegetation, of fertility, who became immanent 
in the snakes and even more in the owls who inhabited the recesses 
of the Acropolis in the Attic plain long before the Hellenic invasion. 
Probably, furthermore, we should not think of the word ‘“Athena’”’ 
as primarily a noun, the name of a pre-Greek, Mediterranean god- 
dess. We should think of it rather as an adjective descriptive of 
some numinous power which existed in many individual entities. 
One particular facet of these powers would be emphasized in some 
places, another in others, though other kinds of powers might also 
be felt in the same locality. Thus for example, the “wine powers” 
might also be the “‘raving ones” or the “revered ones,” although in 
one location one name might be favored; in another, another. The 
word athena, though the question may never be settled, might have 
meant “the marvelous one” (on the analogy of thebos-Thebai) or 
“the virgin one,” ‘‘the sterile one” (by relation to the root of the 
word tithene, meaning “‘nurse’’) or any of several other possibilities. 
Many numina, recognized in many places, were athenai but only at 
Athens was the athena quality the chief denominative one. It is 
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probably misleading to speak of a White Goddess, as Robert Graves 
does, tending to suggest a more or less personal divinity widely 
accepted, or to look for any single markedly individuated divinity 
as the pre-Greek origin of a Greek divinity, as Nilsson and others 
seem to do. One should rather think of the nature of the pre-Greek 
world as alive with numinous powers, with little consolidation in 
their conceptualization. Many of these were athena in character; 
only in the passage of time did the athenai powers at Athens acquire 
a kind of paramount claim to the designation and become “the 
Athenai.” These were, from the beginning, the life, the spirit, of 
the place in a very literal sense. By their name the place of their 
residence was designated. In time—but what time, and by what 
process, one can no more than guess—the habit of speaking of the 
numina themselves as a group died out, and the custom arose in 
religious contexts of thinking of only one of the group—‘‘the 
Athena.” Meanwhile, however, the designation of the place in a 
plural form—‘‘The Athenai’—was too deeply ingrained to be 
lost—until the present day, when people do sometimes say col- 
loquially, “we are going to—not The Athenai, but—The Athena”’ 
and the reversal is complete. 

Thus we perceive how, with the peculiar compactness of myth, 
Athens and Athena are, in fact, identical. In turn and always and 
simultaneously Athens is the athenai—Athena—and of them. The 
Athenai—and Athena—are the ‘‘presence”’ of the place, the life of 
its land, the courage and wisdom of its citizens, the refinement of 
its achievement, the humanity of classical culture. 


Pan and the Nymphs 


By Joserpu M. CONANT 


HE RECENT DISCOVERY and publication of a virtually entire 
¥ pn of Menander has caused much excitement among profes- 
sional classicists and even much interest among amateurs. Gilbert 
Highet has published a translation entitled The Curmudgeon in a 
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recent issue of Horizon, learned papers have been published and 
read, and symposia have been held on Menander’s play Dyskolos. 
In the midst of debate over the merit of the newly discovered play, 
over the effect of its discovery on Menander’s reputation, and over 
its place in the history of Greek comedy, some details in the play 
have been noted as evidently requiring us to revise some of our 
previously held notions either about Menander or about New 
Comedy in general. One such detail is the réle, in this play a signifi- 
cant rdle, of Pan and the Nymphs, whose presence and influence 
have been said to dominate the entire play. Their influence on the 
play is unusual, and their characters, especially Pan’s, seem not 
entirely like those familiar to us from art and literature, both before 
and after Menander. In these pages, therefore, I want particularly 
to consider the god Pan in Menander’s Dyskolos. 

The stereotype of Pan in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. is 
not hard to derive. There is both literary and archaeological evi- 
dence for it. Pan was native to Arcadia. He was a pastoral god and 
at home in the wild places. As such he was at once the patron of 
herds and revered by hunters and fishers. Among literary testi- 
monies the Homeric Hymn to Pan, though certainly of Hellenistic 
date, may well be a point of departure. It tells of his birth, at which 
his mother ran away in fright. We are told of his characteristics. He 
has goat’s feet and horns. He wears a spotted lynx skin. He plays a 
reed pipe. He was born with an ugly face and a full beard, and 
though he frightened his mortal mother, he “delighted the hearts” 
of Hermes, his father, and all the other immortals. He is, accord- 
ing to the Hymn, accompanied by the Nymphs in his wanderings, 
and at evening he and they join in song and dance. This, in fact, is 
often his representation in art of the Fifth and Fourth Centuries, 
though sometimes he is represented as beardless and with human 
legs. In some reliefs not only Pan but also Hermes and the river- 
god Achelous attend the dances of the Nymphs. 

We know from Herodotus of the manner of the introduction of 
Pan’s cult into Athens. At the time of the battle of Marathon Pan 
was installed in a cave on the northwest slope of the Acropolis. His 
voice was heard, according to Herodotus, by Pheidippides in the 
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course of his famous run to Sparta. Pan complained that the Athe- 
nians were neglecting him, though he had helped them in the past and 
would help them equally in the future, and so the Athenians, because 
of these benefits, past and to come, established a holy place beneath 
the Acropolis in his honor and propitiated him with annual sacrifices. 
There is preserved in the Anthology an epigram of Simonides, the 
dedication of the statue of Pan: “I, Pan, the Arcadian, the goat- 
footed, opponent of the Medes and friend of the Athenians, was 
erected by Miltiades.” In Euripides’ Jon we learn that it was in 
Pan’s grotto beneath the Acropolis at Athens, or at least in one of 
the neighboring caves, that Apollo seduced Creusa. Of Pan’s official 
position and rites at Athens, however, we know virtually nothing 
beyond what Herodotus tells us. Even from the interesting grotto 
at Vari, on a spur of Mt. Hymettus in Attica, there is little more 
to be derived. 

Two of Athens’ greatest poets, Pindar and Aeschylus, do add 
something about the manner in which Pan was conceived, at least 
by them. Pindar, in one of his Pythian Odes and in some fragments, 
seems to associate Pan with the Great Mother, Rhea, perhaps along 
with the Nymphs. It is possible, moreover, that Rhea, or perhaps 
her alternate Cybele, had a place in the cult at Vari. Whether or not 
the union of Pan and Rhea (or Cybele) was a conception peculiar 
to Pindar, it is significant, and appropriately so, of that aspect of 
Pan’s activity that has to do with fertility. In many of his repre- 
sentations in art, for example, including some of those found at 
Vari, Pan is ithyphallic, and his name is nowadays derived, not from 
‘all, universal,” but from “feeder, pasturer.’’ Aeschylus in a pas- 
sage in his 4gamemnon has the chorus sing, ‘“‘on high either Apollo 
or Pan or Zeus hears the piercing cry” of the eagles’ young and 
“sends the Erinys’”’ upon the transgressors. It is, of course, charac- 
teristic that Pan should be concerned with the welfare of wild-life. 
Here the remarkable detail is that Pan should be so put in the com- 
pany of Apollo and Zeus, and on so seemingly equal a footing. 
Seldom in literature or art is Pan accorded such dignity as Pindar 
and Aeschylus accord him. 

If we look to bucolic poetry, where we should expect to find Pan’s 
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traces especially evident, we do indeed come upon some significant 
characteristics to add to the image we so far have. In Theocritus’ 
seventh /dyll Pan is besought to bring to Aratus the boy he loves, 
and in his third Epigram Pan is represented as attempting to catch 
the fair Daphnis, of course with love in mind. His ally in this enter- 
prise is Priapus, and this alliance fairly characterizes his familiar 
image. Moreover, later poetry, including the Latin, records various 
amatory episodes with maenads, nymphs, and women. Clearly he 
both loved and gave in love, consistently with his character as sylvan 
fertility daimon. He was also to some degree to be feared. One 
dared not disturb his noonday sleep, according to Theocritus. “‘He 
is quick-tempered, and bitter anger sits always on his nose,” says 
the goatherd in Theocritus’ first Jdyll. Yet the hunters and country- 
men might exercise their resentment on his image if he failed to 
favor them in their hunting. This appears from the seventh /dyll, 
in which Simichidas prays, if only Pan favor the love of Aratus, 
“never may Arcadian boys whip you with squills about the sides 
and shoulders when there is little meat.’’ Theocritus here evidently 
records the existence in Arcadia of a cathartic rite involving Pan’s 
cult image as scapegoat. One might say, in sum, that Pan’s nature, 
if not his person, had a certain wild charm to accompany his animal 
vitality, but there is no sign of spiritual grace and his vitality was 
altogether amoral. 

In contrast to this impression of Pan as wild, amoral, even primi- 
tive, there is in Plato’s Phaedrus a remarkable and well-known 
prayer to Pan, in which Socrates prays to Pan “and all the other 
gods in this place” that they make him beautiful within. One is 
scarcely prepared for such a prayer to such a god, and it may indeed 
be merely that Socrates prays to Pan as being the special spirit of 
the place in which he and Phaedrus happen to be conversing about 
love. Indeed, they have gone down to a “grove of the Nymphs and 
shrine of the Muses,” and the place seems to be a sanctuary of 
Achelous and the Nymphs. On the other hand, the ancients may 
have known, or guessed at, a deeper association between Plato and 
Pan and the Nymphs. There is an ancient tradition recorded by two 
late authors that suggests something like this. Whatever its implica- 
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tions, the story has it that Plato’s parents took him as an infant with 
them to some shrine on Mt. Hymettus and deposited him in a clump 
of myrtle while they performed sacrifices to the Muses or Nymphs, 
or (according to the second version) to Pan, Apollo, and the 
Nymphs. While they were sacrificing, a swarm of bees settled on 
his lips and hummed there, presaging his eloquence to come. If this 
incident is indeed historical, it may well have occurred at Pan’s 
grotto at Vari. The grotto itself, however, even with its votive art, 
does not testify to a spiritualized Pan, as in Socrates’ prayer, but at 
most reaffirms, in a rather striking way, the appeal that the Nymphs’ 
worship had in terms of charm and natural beauty. The spiritualiza- 
tion of Pan seems to have taken place at Plato’s hands. 

It has been said that in Menander’s Dyskolos the influence of Pan 
and the Nymphs is everywhere. Pan in person appears only to speak 
the prologue, in which he informs us that we are in a country district 
of Attica, at Phyle where there is a sanctuary of the Nymphs, which 
he, as usual, shares. He goes on to tell us of the situation at the start 
of the play and to characterize for us the dramatis personae. The 
Curmudgeon himself, by name Knemon, lives nearby with his beau- 
tiful and innocent daughter. His wife’s son of her first marriage also 
lives, with his mother, in the neighborhood, in hardship and need, 
on a small property of his own. Knemon is misanthropic—in fact, 
the ancient argument tells us that the alternative title of the piece is 
The Misanthropist—but Gorgias, his stepson, is intelligent and 
virtuous. The maiden, who is not named, is ignorant of evil, culti- 
vates the Nymphs, and is therefore their ward, or at least their 
beneficiary. And so, to reward her merit, Pan has caused Sostratus, 
a rich young man, son of a prosperous farmer, to fall in love with 
the maiden at sight. At this point the play proper begins, and we see 
no more of Pan, at least as actor on the stage. The play itself is the 
story of Sostratus’ getting Knemon’s consent to his marriage with 
the maiden. 

Does the influence of Pan and the Nymphs in fact pervade the 
play ? If it does, what is its form and nature? Clearly Pan has pro- 
vided the initial impetus of the plot by causing Sostratus to fall in 
love with Knemon’s daughter, and the effect of this action is felt to 
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the end. This might almost be enough. Moreover, the existence of 
Pan’s grotto before us on the stage, presumably in the very center 
between the houses of Knemon and Gorgias, keeps us aware of Pan’s 
presence, though neither Pan nor the Nymphs ever appear before us 
after the prologue. But it is difficult to see that any influence is 
exerted by the grotto’s being there. A central event in the play, one 
which brings together all the necessary actors, is a ceremony in which 
Sostratus’ mother sacrifices to Pan in this grotto. She hopes by pro- 
pitiating Pan to avert the omen of her dream, in which she saw her 
son turned by Pan into a countryman. Again, however, the ceremony 
has no direct effect on the outcome except insofar as it has brought 
the dramatis personae together to the stage. In fact, the ceremony 
ironically does not have the desired effect, for precisely as the prepa- 
rations for the rite are being begun, Sostratus is already quite 
voluntarily digging, like a countryman, in the fields. To be sure, 
Sostratus’ toiling in the fields in the hot sun is intended by Sostratus 
to win the attention of Knemon, who dislikes and distrusts the idle 
rich, so that he may induce Knemon to give him the girl in marriage. 
Hence, of course, Pan’s influence is to be observed, but it is still the 
same influence from the same initial act. Did Pan send the dream 
to cause Sostratus’ mother to arrange the ceremony? We have no 
assurance that he did. 

The decisive event of the play is Knemon’s disastrous fall into 
the well. Was this Pan’s doing, either to bring about the desired 
marriage or to punish Knemon? There is no serious suggestion at 
all, either before or after the event, that the fall has come about as 
a punishment from Pan or from any other god. The cook does, to 
be sure, comically take Knemon’s fall as a just retribution for Kne- 
mon’s insolence to him, but really there is no ground for inferring 
any divine intervention. Knemon’s fall comes about as the probable 
and natural consequence of a series of events in themselves natural 
and plausible and appropriate to his character. In the first act, by 
mischance the old woman servant has dropped their bucket into the 
well. Before the end of the third act the old woman, attempting to 
recover the bucket, has lost a hoe in the same well because the rope 
holding the hoe was rotten. At the very beginning of the fourth act 
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Knemon himself has fallen into the well in his effort to retrieve both 
the hoe, which he needs just then in order to remove some manure, 
and the bucket. Menander plainly does not want us to take the fall 
to be the work of Pan or of any other god. 

Yet the fall is decisive. It cripples Knemon. But more important 
than that, the unfortunate situation of Knemon at the bottom of the 
well is the occasion for Knemon’s stepson, Gorgias—not, be it 
noted, Sostratus—bravely and philanthropically to jump into the 
well and pull his stepfather out. The fall itself has opened Knemon’s 
eyes. He sees now that it is quite easy to die and that each man needs 
his fellowmen. Moreover, he perceives that Gorgias has acted the 
part of a “noble” man, especially to one who had never done a 
friendly act to deserve his help. His new insight produces in him a 
resolve to change his life. He provides his daughter with a dowry 
and commits her to the care of Gorgias, who is to choose a husband 
for her. He turns over the remainder of his small wealth to Gorgias 
and asks that he take care of his stepfather and his mother. He will 
no longer be a misanthrope. This change is not so unconvincing as it 
may perhaps sound. It is clear, for one thing, that Knemon has suf- 
fered a critical experience, in which he has really faced death. For 
another, Menander’s sense for realism does not allow too radical a 
change in Knemon’s surly nature. Even after his conversion he is 
not entirely gracious, and he goes at the end quite reluctantly to 
join the festivities in the sanctuary of Pan and the Nymphs. We’ 
have, therefore, yet to see how Pan’s influence has worked, if it has. 

Due explicit recognition is given in the Dyskolos to the power of 
fortune, or chance. Sostratus, when urging his rich father at the end 
of the play to bestow his own daughter on Gorgias, says in part: 
“You are talking about money, an uncertain thing. For if you are 
sure it will stay by you for all time, keep it and do not share it with 
anyone. But do not begrudge anyone things of which you are not in 
full control and all of which you possess, not from yourself, but 
from fortune.”’ External goods are subject to vicissitude. Accord- 
ingly, we ought to say that it was chance that caused the bucket to 
fall into the well in the first instance. Perhaps it was fortune that 
brought Sostratus hunting to Phyle, when he saw the maiden and 
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was caused by Pan to fall in love. Evidently fortune has its province 
in this play as in other plays of Menander. The work of Pan, how- 
ever, even in the one action for which he assumes responsibility, is 
essentially different from that of fortune. In making Sostratus fall 
in love Pan is rewarding the merit of the girl and perhaps rewarding 
the merit of Sostratus as well. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover in the text of the play any material benefit, or punishment, 
that Pan directly confers, or inflicts. 

At the same time, there is a sharp distinction drawn between 
those who revere Pan and the Nymphs truly and the one character, 
Knemon, who does not or does so with ill grace. Their natures, or 
their characters, correspond to their attitudes to Pan and the 
Nymphs and their cult. The cult of Pan is the criterion of virtue 
and vice, and the cave in the center of the scene between the house 
of Knemon and the house of Gorgias betokens the division. It is, I 
think, more precise than merely virtue and vice. In one place Sos- 
tratus says: “It will come out well today, Getas. I myself have a 
presentiment of it, oh Pan. Every time I pass your shrine I say a 
prayer to you and I am going to act humanely.” The precise mean- 


ing of the last phrase is in doubt, but I suggest that the word philan- 
thropeuomai, clearly suggestive of “philanthropy,” the antithesis of 


’ 


“misanthropy,” means to experience fellow-feelings and to act on 
them. It is philanthropy that really epitomizes Sostratus’ nature. He 
is natural, spontaneous, whole-hearted, candid, and sympathetic. 
He abhors the misanthropy of Knemon as much as anyone, but he 
undertakes to conciliate him. His evident sincerity wins Gorgias. 
His youthful idealism prompts him to arrange a suitable reward for 
Gorgias. Gorgias, too, while more cautious in his social relations 
because of his hard life and low estate, yet is quick to recognize 
what I should like to call the philanthropy of Sostratus. Funda- 
mentally he too is humane and philanthropic. Indeed, is it not his 
philanthropy that brings about the change in Knemon? Even the 
minor characters, of course in different degrees, have the capacity 
for feeling with others and helping others which is so evidently 
lacking in Knemon’s nature and of which he admits the importance 
in his recantation. 
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It is this, I think, that Menander wishes us to think of as the 
influence of Pan and the Nymphs. They sponsor friendly association, 
philanthropy, and even love. If you reject their influence and attach 
your feelings to the gifts of fortune, you reject man’s most natural 
and enduring goods. So, in fact, says Sostratus in his homily to his 
father: “It is much better to have a manifest friend than obscure 
wealth that you keep buried.” Even Knemon in his testamentary 
speech tells us that “if all men were of good will, there would be 
no courts and no haling into prisons, nor any war. Each would be 
satisfied with his modest possessions.”” And so this same philan- 
thropy is the source, or at least the token, of the other virtues. Pan’s 
power will not displace fortune’s. Life on the farm in Attica will not 
cease to be hard, but it will be bettered by one’s submitting whole- 
heartedly to the friendly influence of Pan and the Nymphs. 

The general philosophical and moral point of view is not new, 
certainly not in Menander, but the association of this point of view 
with the cult of Pan and the Nymphs is new. Socrates’ wonderful 
prayer to Pan in Plato’s Phaedrus, of which Menander’s conception 
is sO reminiscent, seems to be the sole anticipation of Menander’s 
innovation. It may even be that he owed part of his inspiration to 
that prayer. It appears from the ancient argument that Menander 
produced his Dyskolos in 316 B.C., soon after the coming of De- 
metrius of Phalerum to power in Athens. It has been plausibly sug- 
gested that Demetrius, who was himself philosophical and who 
attempted a thoroughgoing moral reform in Athens, may have pro- 
posed to Menander that he write a philosophical, moral, and rustic 
drama. If this was the way it happened, Menander complied with a 
will. He celebrated virtue, as he was to many times in his career, and 
he dignified the life of work on the farm. He found, besides, a way 
to symbolize the virtue he celebrated by deities appropriate to the 
scene, eminently eligible because of their nature, but, as others have 
remarked, liberated from their “primitive crudity.” For this Me- 
nander may have been under obligation to Plato. 
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Cantata a Bolivar 


Por AuGcusto TAMAYO VARGAS 


Augusto Tamayo Vargas, Professor of Literature and Director of Special 
Studies at the University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, is the author of many 
works—essays, poetry, and scholarly prose, including a history of Peruvian 
literature—for which he has received many national prizes. He has served as 
Press Secretary to the President of Peru (1945-48), Cultural Attaché in 
Brazil, and Lecturer and Professor in Brazil, Chile, and the United States. 
He is in residence at Emory University for the academic year 1959-60 as 
Visiting Professor of Spanish and Spanish American Literatures, and he 
will later fill similar positions at Middlebury College and the University of 
Indiana, 
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De un lado se levantan los Andes; 
de otro lado el mar moja el agua 
del cielo... 
Carlos Pellicer 
En el mundo de abajo, entre el lodo y las rocas, 
las semillas de robles, de quinares y malvas, 
los huesos verdecidos de vicufias y alpacas, 
de pumas y caimanes; 
entre fuegos cansados y violaceos metales 
—surcados como rostros por canales de lagrimas—; 
por sobre las raices de tubérculos dulces; 
junto a la sal y al maiz; 
envueltas en achiote y en carifiosa arcilla, 
crecian, lentamente, 
las piedras. 
Y un dia florecieron en hombres. 


Salieron de la muerte con rigidas mujeres. 
Vinieron de la muerte con su piel de tugsteno. 
Surgieron a la vida con sus ojos absortos 
—con preludios de pajaros— 

por la verde ventana 

del aposento dulce del padre amanecer. 
Brotaron como el agua. 

Y un dia caminaron con sus manos novisimas 
—que tenian de hiedra, de racacha y de barro— 
envolviendo en sus ramas, 

entre venas y musculos, 

las semillas brotadas de la flor de la piedra. 
Y aprendieron ufanos a decir las palabras; 

y a hablar en voz alta con el Sol. 

Y cantaron su gozo sobre nevados mastiles 

al viento que traia otras extrafias voces; 
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Song to Bolivar 


Translated by SPURGEON W. BALDWIN 


Spurgeon W. Baldwin, B.A. (Louisiana State) ’51, M.A. (North Carolina) 


°57, is Instructor in Romance Languages at Emory, 


having joined the 


Department in Fall 1959. He is currently finishing his doctoral dissertation 
and expects to receive the Ph.D. degree from the University of North Caro- 
lina this year. His field of special interest is Spanish literature of the fifteenth 


century. 


In one direction arise the Andes; 
In the other the sea moistens 
the water of the sky... 


In the world below, amidst the mud and the rocks, 
the seeds of oaks, of quinars and mallows, 
the musty bones of vicunas and alpacas, 
of pumas and alligators; 
amid the dying fires and intensely violet metals 
—furrowed like faces by streams of tears—; 
over the roots of sweet tubers; 
beside the salt and the corn; 
wrapped in achiote and in affectionate clay, 
the stones were growing, 

slowly. 
And one day they flowered with men. 


They arose from death with stern women. 

They sprang from death with tungsten skin. 

They burst into life with entranced eyes 

—with bird preludes— 

through the green window 

of Father Dawn’s sweet room. 

They gushed forth like water. 

And one day they walked with their brand new hands 
—they had hands of ivy, of potatoes, and of clay— 
enveloping in their branches, amid the veins and muscles, 
the new-sprung seeds of the rock-flower. 

And they proudly learned to say words; 

and to speak aloud with the sun. 

And they sang their joy over snowy trees of stone 

to the wind which brought other, strange voices; 
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al rio que bajaba, 

infantil, 

entre vértigos ; 

al arbol que tenia tal como ellos los brazos; 
al rayo que gritaba encima de los Andes. 
Tambien al arco-iris, 
ayuntador celeste de estrellas con gusanos ; 
y a la tierra que daba sus mantos de colores. 
Golpearon los cerros 
y durmieron al lado de lagunas y condores 
para llorar de verde al descubrir un valle; 
y fundaron el Cusco sobre una dura rosa 
—grano de eternidad en limo tierno— 
y el vasto Imperio, que tenia una proa en el Caribe 
y una estela de luz al polo antartico. 
Y fueron floreciendo de plata los caminos. 
Y ensefiaron 
el cultivo del campo, 
el recuerdo en los nudos, 
el amor en las cafias, como quejidos tenues. 


Una oscura tormenta y una pefia gigante 
—traidas con caballos, con bueyes y con naves— 
pesaron como losas encima de los hombres. 

La sangre estuvo ardiendo. 

Desde la pierna al labio; desde el brazo a la pierna, 
colgaban las cadenas. 

Fuente de agua cansada formaba las palabras. 
Todo era neblina: 

las hileras de pajaros; 

el surco de canoas y de peces australes ; 

las marafias atlanticas y el rijoso Pacifico; 

el sepia de las frondas y el plata de los rios; 

las rugosas arterias de silenciosas cumbres. 

Las islas malheridas 

morian cada tarde. 

Los antiguos caminos: enlodados y rotos. 

Y las manos: callosas en extraer metales 

y en resembrar esclavas los campos agostados. 
Todo era neblina: 

vortice de las minas, rincones de las chozas. 
Cuervos y arafias nubiles, en quebrados palotes 
de nifios castigados. 

Las piedras sollozaban sus grandezas perdidas. 
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to the river which flowed down, 

child-like, 

dizzily ; 

to the tree which had arms like theirs; 
to the thunderbolt that cried out over the Andes. 
Also to the rainbow, 
celestial link between stars and worms; 
and to the earth which gave its many-colored mantles. 
They struck the ridges 
and slept beside lakes and condors 
in order to cry green tears on discovering a valley; 
and they founded Cusco on a hard rose 
—a grain of eternity on tender topsoil— 
and the vast empire, with its prow in the Caribbean 
and a wake of light toward the Antarctic pole. 
And roads of silver flourished. 
And they taught 
cultivation of the fields, 
memory by knotted cords, 
love in the flutes of cane, like subdued moans. 


A dark storm and a gigantic peak 
—brought with horses, oxen, and ships— 
weighed like flagstones on the men. 
Their blood was burning. 

From leg to lip, from arm to leg, 

chains were hanging. 


Their words were a fountain of tired water. 
Everything was a mist: 

the flying rows of birds; 

the water-furrows of canoes and austral fish; 

the Atlantic jungles and the restless Pacific ; 

the sepia of the fronds and the silver of the rivers; 
the grooved arteries of silent peaks. 

The wounded islands 

died every afternoon. 

The old roads: mud-choked and broken. 

And the hands: calloused from extracting metal 
and from resowing, as slaves, the parched fields. 
Everything was a mist: 

the depths of the mines, the corners of the huts. 
Full-grown spiders and ravens on the ill-made letters 
of chastized children. 

The rocks mourned their lost greatness. 
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Padre nuestro que estas en la tierra, 
en el agua, en el aire, 
de toda nuestra extensa latitud 
silenciosa ... 
Pablo Neruda 
En el mundo del mar, 
entre azulados yuyos y bocas de volcanes; 
entre peces de purpura y tatuadas estrellas; 
como un atardecer; 
a la vera de América—picachos y pantanos— ; 
entre aurinegros senos de sirenas 
y masticar de escualos; 
entre turbios tifones 
que rasgan las entrafias milenarias del agua; 
formada en el abismo, 
fue creciendo 
la sombra. 


Y un dia florecié. 

Y vivid entre los hombres 

con un bronco sonido entre sus cortas silabas 

y un aletear constante de pedernal herido. 

Era su frente: tierno retofo de laurel. 

Su pecho: un solo grito. 

Su figura: el mediodia al filo de un torrente. 
Salio también del padre amanecer, 

como la arena, 

brotadas en sus manos, 

yemas de libertad en largos tallos. 

Era en si mismo fuego. 

Alrededor 

cantaba immenso coro de hombres, montafias y palabras: 
a la América fértil con sus trenzas graniticas, 

que prefiada en cien patrias alumbraba en la nieve, 
en arroyo dormido o en la bruma del mar. 

Y las duras palabras 

y las suaves montafias 

y los nuevos soldados 

caminaron, 

con la sombra por guia, por emblema y por luz, 
ya en las gradas del trépico, 

ya en las playas sin luna 

—entre rondas de arbustos y cantos de guijarros— 
ya en los llanos azules, 

ya en las pampas silentes 

donde alargados angeles de gargantas de bronce 


solo dicen: JUNIN. 
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Our father, who art on earth, 
in the water, in the air of 
all our extensive 
silent latitudes .. . 
Pablo Neruda 
In the world of the sea 
amid azure seaweed and mouths of volcanoes; 
between purple fish and tattooed stars ; 
like an evening; 
at the edge of America—summits and swamps—; 
amid golden-black breasts of sirens 
and the gnashing of sharks; 
amid raging typhoons 
which claw the millenary entrails of the water ; 
having been formed in the abyss, 


the shadow 


was growing. 


And one day it burst into flower. 

And it lived among men 

with a coarse sound among its short syllables 
and a constant fluttering of scored flint. 

Its forehead was a young laurel shoot. 

Its breast, a solitary cry. 

Its face, noonday sun at the edge of a torrent. 
It came also from Father Dawn, 

like the sand ; 

sprouted from its hands, 

twigs of liberty on long stems. 

It was fire itself. 

All around sang an immense chorus of men, mountains, and words: 
to fertile America, with its granite tresses, 
who, pregnant with a hundred nations, 
brought them to light in the snow, 

in a sleeping brook, or in the foam of the sea. 
And the hard words 

and the soft mountains 

and the new soldiers 

walked 

with the shadow as a guide, as an emblem, and as a light, 
now on the steps of the tropics, 

now on the moonless beaches 

—among stirring shrubs and songs of stones— 
now on the blue fields, 

now on the silent plains 

where elongated angels with bronze throats 


say only: JUNIN. 
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Recios hombres golpearon los cerros encendidos, 
dormitaron al lado de reflejos del agua 

y de aves gloriosas con su pecho de nube; 

y ya libres lloraron al descubrir el alba. 
Ensefiaron al viento, al rio, al arbol, 

al rayo, a la montafia, 

al horizonte cadmio: 

el cultivo del pueblo, 

el recuerdo en un himno 

y otro amor. 

Se alzaba al filo del torrente, penacho de laurel. 


Ill 


Tu gloria crecera con los siglos 
como crece la sombra cuando el sol 
declina. ... 
Choquehuanca 
Otra oscura tormenta y otra roca gigante 
—traidas con metales, acémilas y barcos— 
aplastaron al hombre. 
La sangre germinaba 
en trémulos maizales, en la papa y la quinua; 
en el molle arranchado; 
en las viejas guitarras ; 
en los puentes tronchados y en las vetas sumidas. 
Y brotaba doliente 
en la piel del alpaca, 
en el oro y el cobre, 
en jaguares de espuma, 
entre largos cordones 
de algodoén; 
en la palida cafia, mancillada y enjuta; 
en rojiza penumbra del pequefio café. 
Sobre el aji y la oca: la sangre germinaba. 
Desde la pierna al labio: desde el brazo a la pierna. 
Otra vez la neblina en canoas y peces, 
en turbiones de agua, en los pajaros rotos, 
en las lagrimas gruesas de condolidos Andes, 
en la fruta deshecha, masticada a pedazos. 
Veinte odios cubrieron el camino y las manos, 
el aluminio alto, 
el pasto macilento, el llama enternecido, los platos oxidados. 
Los cuervos, las arafias, han crecido en los libros. 
Otra vez la neblina en los ojos del puma 
con su tormenta triste y su negra cascada. 


Pero otra vez también, van formandose puras, 
lentamente, 
las piedras, 
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Robust men struck the burning ridges, 

napped beside the reflections from the water 

and beside glorious birds with their cloud-breasts 
and now free, they wept on discovering the dawn. 
They taught to the wind, to the river, to the tree, 
to the thunderbolt, to the mountain, 

to the cadmium-colored horizon: 

the idea of the People, 

the memory of a hymn 

and another love. 

A sprig of laurel grew up at the edge of the torrent. 


Ill 


Thy glory will grow with the centuries 
as the shadow grows when the sun 
goes down... 
Choquehuanca 
Another dark storm and another gigantic rock 
—brought with metal, mules and ships— 
flattened the man. 
Blood sprouted 
in tremulous corn fields, in potatoes, and in quinua; 
in the uprooted molle; 
in the old guitars; 
on the broken bridges and in the sunken lodes. 
And it sprang up sadly 
in the skin of the alpaca, 
in jaguars of foam, 
among long cords 
of cotton; 
in the pale cane, stained and dried; 
in the ruddy shade of the coffee tree. 
On the aji and the oca the blood sprouted. 
From leg to lip, from arm to leg. 
Once again the mist in canoes and fish, 
in the rushing waters, in the fallen birds, 
in the great tears of the condoling Andes, 
in the destroyed fruit, chewed to bits. 
Twenty hates covered the roads and the lands, 
the deep aluminum, 
the withered grass, the dying flame, the rusted plates. 
The ravens, the spiders have grown on the books. 
Once again the mist in the eyes of the puma 
with its sad torment and its black cascade. 


But once again also the stones are becoming pure, 
slowly, 
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en el mundo de abajo, 

con el lodo y los robles, 

con los huesos de malva, 

con ceniza apretada y violaceos metales, 
junto al maiz, la sal, el achiote y la arcilla. 
Y un dia floreceran. 


Alla en el mar, la sombra 

—proyeccion de Bolivar, lluvia de cielo alto, 
espejo de un gigante creciendo con el dia— 
esta brotando espiga sobre hervor de ponientes, 
entre yuyos, volcanes y tifones de escualos, 
golpeando blandamente el corazon del agua. 


Y un dia 

crecera hacia nosotros: 

infante de laurel sobre la oscura América, 
con aletear y grito de pedernal herido. 
Saldra—como la arena— 

por la verde ventana del padre amanecer, 
brotadas en sus manos, yemas de libertad. 
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in the world below, 

with the mud and the oaks, 

with the mallow-colored bones, 

with the packed ashes and violet metal, 

together with the corn, the salt, the achiote and the clay. 
And one day they will flourish. 


There on the sea, the shadow 
—a projection of Bolivar, rain from high Heaven, 
the image of a giant growing with the day— 
like an ear of corn, the shadow is bursting forth over the 
rushing of sunsets, 


amid seaweed, volcanoes, and typhoons of sharks 
striking softly the soul of the water. 


And one day 

it will grow toward us: 

a laurel infant over dark America, 

with the flutter and cry of scored flint. 

It will emerge—like the sand— 

through the green window of Father Dawn, 
Buds of liberty on its hands. 
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A Student’s Letters from 


Ante-Bellum Emory 


By G. P. Currino 


These letters are taken from two collections of ante-bellum and Civil War 
papers of the Featherston and Peddy families, given to the Emory Univer- 
sity Library by Professor G. P. Cuttino, of the History Department. 


HE FOUR LETTERS printed below were written from Emory 

College in 1858 and 1859 by Charles Nicholas Featherston, 
the first of three brothers to be graduated from Emory. Born in 
Franklin, Heard County, Georgia on 25 October, 1839, the son of 
Judge Lucius Horace Featherston and Maria Ann Tompkins 
Featherston, C.N. was matriculated on 20 January, 1858, at the 
age of eighteen as a member of the sophomore class of 1857-1858.! 
He was graduated as first honour man of the class of 1860.? 

At that time, Rev. James R. Thomas, a graduate of Randolph- 
Macon College who had come to Emory from Wesleyan College, 
was President. Luther M. Smith, who was to succeed Thomas, was 
lecturing on the Bible. George W. W. Stone was professor of 
natural philosophy and astronomy. All these individuals are men- 
tioned in the letters, along with the two literary societies, Phi 
Gamma and Few. The other names are those of the recipients—in 
three instances the writer’s sister, Zerlina Catherine Featherston, 
and in one her future husband, Dr. George Washington Peddy 
(later Surgeon of the 56th Georgia Regiment, C.S.A.)—and of 
C.N.’s brother, Giles. 

After graduation from Emory, C. N. Featherston taught school 
until the outbreak of war. He was Captain of the 7th Georgia 
Cavalry, a company from Polk County, and commanded it at the 
first battle of Manassas. When the 7th Georgia Cavalry was mus- 
tered out after twelve months’ service, he became aide to his uncle, 


1Matriculation Book, Emory College, 1838, p. 85. 


2Minutes of the Board of Trustees of Emory College, 6 February 1837—17 July 1871, 
p. 294. 
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Brigadier General Winfield Scott Featherston,* and served in that 
capacity until the end of the war. He then returned to Georgia, to 
school-teaching, and to the study of law. After admission to the bar, 
he practised in Rome, Georgia, and served as a representative of 
Floyd County in the General Assembly of 1883-1884. He died in 
Seattle, Washington, on 1 August, 1909, leaving a wife, Sallie Ann 
Jones Featherston, and one son, Charles Neal. He is buried in 
Rome, Georgia. 

The letters speak for themselves and require no comment beyond 
the fact that, compared with those of Emory students of a century 
later, in many respects (including spelling) they bear out the adage, 
plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose. They are printed here 
exactly as he wrote them. 


I 


Emory College, Mar. 18, 1858.4 
Dear Sister, 

I received your letter yesterday, and the message. It being warm 
and pleasant, I went out into the back entry of our house, to study 
my rhetoric, when it was handed to me. You need not think there 
was much more study afterward. My mind was away back to 
Franklin, looking at the improvements going on, and fishing in the 
river. But old Pres. Thomas gave us a lecture, instead hearing our 
lesson, and I did not have to resite. 

You seem to think, I did not like your description of the party. 
But you are mistaken I liked it very much, and did not speak ironicley 
of it intentionally. The objection was, that you did not talk enough 
about home; and I want you to bear this in mind when you write. If 
you knew how much good, even that little letter you wrot last, did, 
I think you would write often and take a Jittle pains. 

All things are getting on smothly here. Court has been in session 
over in Covington this week; but it does not seem to effect our 
village. 

We had a beautifull lecture the other day from Prof. Smith, on 
the authenticity of the Bible. Our class petitioned him to deliver it; 
and the Junior class, hearing of it on the morning, desired that they 
might, also, be permitted to hear; which was granted. But, as there 


3See Dictionary of American Biography, vi. 308, and E. J. Warner, Generals in Gray 
(Louisiana State University, 1959), p. 86. 


4The envelope is addressed to Miss Kate Z. Featherston, Franklin, Heard Co. Ga. 
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were not enough seats in Prof. Smith’s room, we were invited into 
Prof. Stone’s, where the seats rise up, one above another. Here we 
got a view of some of the chemical and philosophical apparatus 
which was an interesting sight to most of us. 

Spring has come, here. All the fruit trees are blooming out, and 
every thing looks bright and fresh. 

Tell Ma and Pa, I am getting along finely. I take fully as much 
exercise, and more before breakfast, now than I did last year, and 
am perfectly well. 

You want to know when Commencement will come off. It will be 
about the third week in July if it ever comes,—a long, long time. 
I do not know the presise day. 

I went to prayer meeting tonight, and have written this since I 
returned: it is rather late and I must stop. 

Give my love to all, and my respects to the darkies. 


C. N. Featherston 


“The dearest spot on earth to me 
Is home, sweet home. 
The fairy land I long to see, 
Is home, sweet home.”’ 


Il 


Emory College, Apr. 13, 1858. 
Dear Sister, 


Yours and Bud Gilie’s letter arrived today. I will not stop to tell 
you how much joy they brought. Letters from home, although some- 
times, like angels’ visits, are far between, yet they are angels’ visits 
to me. 

I have more on hand now than I can well attend to. Our question 
for debate next Saturday is a historical one; and I must search out 
the facts. Pres. Thomas told us yesterday to bring up our composi- 
tions next Tuesday; and I have not got a subject yet. In about three 
weeks from the present, I will be required to speak before the 
faculty and students, which speech will determine my destiny, as a 
Soph declaimer for Commencement; and I have not selected a 
speech. But I must write in time for the letter to get home Saturday 
night. 

I went over to Covington last Saturday evening, and bought 
some goods at Mr. Pace’s. I do not think they sell much cheaper 
than the merchants at home; but all the others in the place sell at 
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about the same price. I bought as cheap and common goods as the 
circumstances of my situation permit. 

There is an ambrotyper here, from Madison, an excellent artist. 
He took the picture of the College yesterday, with all the students 
in front. It was nicely executed; but he was so far off and the view 
had to be contracted so much, that scarcely any of the students 
could be recognized. I would like to have mine taken; but perhaps 
there is no use of it, and I have not any money to spend unneces- 
sarially. 

There has been a good deal of bad weather of late—cold wind 
and rain and hail, and this morning, frost. Though I do not think 
the frost has done much injury. 

A good many of the student are going home to see their parents 
and friends. But, as much as I desire to see home, I do not desire 
to go until vacation. If I were there now, I don’t think you could 
drive me off in three weeks. I could not enjoy a short visit; for my 
thoughts would be continually on the time of leaving. 

The mail leaves soon; and I must finish this letter and carry it to 
the office. 

You seem a little uneasy about my morral course. I am glad to 
see you so. And I would be still more so to know that you were as 
carefull in regard to yourself. I think that you need not be uneasy 
about me in that respect. 

Tell Ma and Pa and all something for me. I have not time to 
write. 

I was very glad to receive Bud Giley’s letter and hope he will 
write again. 


C. N. Featherston. 


I hope I will have more time to write the next letter. 


Ili 


Emory College, Feb. 8, 1859. 
Dr. Peddy, 
Dear Sir, 


On my arrival here, something over two weeks ago, I found a 
letter awaiting me from you, which I would have been glad to have 
answered before now, had it not been for the pressure of College 
duties and other engagements. I hope, however, this will reach you, 
before you leave New Orleans. 

My vacation passed away swiftly and pleasantly. I spent it mostly 
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in hunting, my favorit sport,—roaming over woods and fields and 
along the romantic Chattahoochee, the theater of my boyhood’s 
sports and joys, the home of my happiest years. Of course I could 
not spend the time otherwise that pleasantly, under such circum- 
stances. My vacation joys, however, were somewhat marred by the 
necesity of having to take a few doses of pills, which, of all prepara- 
tions, I hate the most. 

But vacation past with all its pleasures; and the beginning of the 
term found me again here, prepared for another six month’s study. 
And the pang of parting with home and friends has been somewhat 
soothed by the joy of meeting again the happy faces of College 
associates. As usual, there is a large number of new students, for 
the tw[o] Societies to scramble over. They have nearly all joined, 
however, one or the other Society. 

As to news from Franklin, I have very little, having received but 
one letter since my arrival here. They have a large school under 
Nall and Stubs. The nomber of students, when I left home, was 
between 80 & 90; and there was prospect for many more. Franklin 
is certainly rising. 

“O Franklin, dear Franklin, may you arise, 
To be gret, as learned and good, as any ‘neath the skies.” 
Hammond 
But I have not time, Dock, to write longer. May success attend 


your exertions; and may happiness be yours in life, the happiness, 
which ever blesses the virtuous and good. 
My respects to Burk. 


Adieu 
C. N. Featherston. 


IV 


Oxford, May 21, °59.° 
Dear Sister, 


The announcement of your marriage, at first made me sad; not 
that I thought you were bestowing yourself on one unworthy of you; 
but I was sad at the thought that the family circle was to be broken; 
that the sister and playmate of my childhood was to departe, and 
we would claim no longer the same cherished spot, as Home. Yet I 
know it must be so. The loved ones, that so long have cheered and 
brighted the old homestead with their presence, must be scacttered 


5The envelope bears a seal in the top left corner, half torn, of a bird with wings spread 
over the words “Oxford, Ga.” It is addressed, “Zerlina.” 
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to the four winds; and the happy years that we have spent together, 
will seem a bright spot of the past, a lovely dream that has faded. 
But although childhood be the happiest period of life, the remainder, 
I think, may not be unhappy, if we pursue a propper course. But I 
do not feel competent to advise you as to that propper course. 

The objection to Dr Peddy, which you mentioned, is, indeed, of 
magnitude. Bu the blessed Book says, ‘the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife,” yet it farther says, “he that loveth father or 
mother or husband or wife more than me, is not worthy of me.”— 
that is, we must never permit these to usurp our religion. We have 
not long to live in this world; and we can afford to live most any 
way, if by so doing we obtain a life of happiness hereafter. 

I can come home with less inconvenience on the 30th of June, as 
I want as much time as possible to write my speech. 


Nothing more 
C. N. Featherston. 


A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Professor Guy hangs in the J. Sam Guy Reading 
Room, built and furnished by his colleagues, friends, and former 
students, located on the third floor of the Chemistry Building. It 
was painted by Mrs. Julia Anderson McNeely, of Marietta, who 
was a student at Agnes Scott College when Dr. Guy was teaching 
in that institution. James Samuel Guy, B.S. (Davidson) '05, M.S. 
(Davidson) ’06, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’11, Sc.D. (Davidson) 
45, was Professor of Chemistry at Emory from 1918 to 1952, and 
until 1950 Chairman of the Department. Under his dynamic leader- 
ship the Department of Chemistry became one of the strongest 
departments of the University, the first authorized to offer a doc- 
toral program. Dr. Guy received many honors, among them the 
Herty Medal, conferred by the Georgia section of the American 
Chemical Society. In the portrait he is shown wearing academic 
robes, the sombre black relieved by the gold band of the Johns 
Hopkins doctoral hood. 
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Robert Frost: Poetic Astronomer* 


by RaymMonp A. Cook 


Raymond A. Cook, Ph.D. ’53, is Associate Professor of English, Georgia State 
College, Atlanta. The following essay, read at the annual meeting of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association in November 1959, is here 
published as a tribute to the poet on his eighty-sixth birthday. 


HE GLORY AND BEAUTY OF ASTRONOMY, the noblest of the 
g potion could have no more poetic spokesman than Robert 
Frost, perhaps the noblest of living American poets. And as we find 
in the infinite reaches of the universe no meanness, no sinking to 
petty things, so in the poetry of Frost we discover nothing to subvert 
man’s idealism or to urge him toward a captious cynicism. Perhaps 
many of the lessons of forbearance and serenity of spirit, the calm 
intuitiveness for truth which we find in Frost’s poetry, were learned 
from his abiding interest in the motions and meanings of the heav- 
enly bodies. 

With the invention of the telescope, numerous poets turned their 
imagination with greatly renewed interest toward astronomy. 
Among Italians, there were Giambattista Marino, who devoted a 
large part of his long poem Adone to the recent discoveries of 
Galileo; and Maffeo Barberini, who in an Horatian ode entitled 
Adulatio Perniciosa, gave high praise to the discoverer of the satel- 
lites of Jupiter and other heavenly wonders hitherto unknown. In 
English literature, one comes across many references to the “new 
astronomy”’ in the works of such poets as Donne, Marvell, Milton, 
Fletcher, Vaughan, and Dryden. Poets of later times occasionally 
use ideas taken from astronomy. Among modern poets, Alfred 
Noyes in “Watchers of the Sky” has written beautifully and at 
length about astronomy and great astronomers such as Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, Galileo, Newton, and the two Herschels. In no poet since 
the invention of the telescope, however, do we find such preoccupa- 
tion with celestial matters as in Frost. Again and again he turns to 


*All selections are from Complete Poems of Robert Frost, copyright 1930, 1939, 1943, 
1947, 1949, by Henry Holt and Company, Inc., copyright 1936, 1942, 1945, 1948, by 
Robert Frost. By permission of the publishers. 
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the subject as though it is the basic key in a melody of subtle varia- 
tions. As one follows Frost in his never-ending search for the figure 
or image which illuminates the nature of man and the universe, his 
imagination and faith are quickened by the poet’s repeated contem- 
plation of the heavens. 

Perhaps no subject is more popular among poets than that of 
immutability, the evidence of something permanent amid the transi- 
toriness of wavering life. In his search for those things which do not 
change, those qualities upon which he can set his faith as having 
existing truth before, now, and after, the poet cannot be more ap- 
pealingly persuaded to the realization of God’s infinitude in time and 
space than to contemplate the parallax of the “fixed” stars. And 
incomprehensibly distant though these stars may be, they remind us 
of our part in them and theirs in us, and of those things men call 
eternal. Frost beautifully illustrates these truths in “I Will Sing 
You One-O,”’ in which the poet, after lying long awake, at last hears 
two tower clocks strike 1:00 a.m. Then the poet’s imagination is 
deeply stirred as he is reminded that 


In that grave one 
They spoke of the sun 
And moon and stars, 
Saturn and Mars 


And Jupiter. 


And these two clocks, sending forth their notes, stirring a few 
wakeful souls, do not stop here, for they remind the listener of 
man’s farthest speculations, “Beyond which God is.” 


They spoke for the clock 
With whose vast wheels 
Theirs interlock. 

In that grave word 
Uttered alone 

The utmost star 
Trembled and stirred, 
Though set so far 

Its whirling frenzies 
Appear like standing 

In one self station. 
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Finally, as the tones of the clocks fade away, the poet muses upon 
the immutability of the universe, for even though the star moves at 
incredible speeds through endless space, its distance from us is so 
vast that 

It has not changed 

To the eye of man 

On planets over 

Around and under 

It in creation 

Since man began 

To drag down man 

And nation nation. 


Again, in “On Looking Up By Chance at the Constellations,” the 
theme is immutability when Frost tells the reader that he will have 
a long wait if he expects to see the planets strike “fire from each 
other” or “crash out loud.” On seeing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies in their vast, yet precise orbits, man may take comfort in the 
eternality and beautiful order of creation, and “go patiently on 
with life.”” The history of man may seem to be filled with sure uncer- 
tainties and attending fears, but the constellations are a serene 
reminder of a changeless truth before the apparent relativism of 
man’s existence: 


It is true the longest drought ends in rain, 

The longest peace in China will end in strife. 

Still it wouldn’t reward the watcher to stay awake 
In hopes of seeing the calm of heaven break 

On his particular time and personal sight. 

That calm seems certainly safe to last tonight. 


As science daily discovers more of the essential unity of the uni- 
verse, from the common elements in the earth, in man, and in the 
farthest stars, to the laws of motion which determine the orbits of 
all heavenly bodies, here and beyond, man is made increasingly 
aware that, indeed, he is, as Norman Cousins has said, a citizen of 
the cosmos. This concept is admirably expressed by Frost in a num- 
ber of poems such as “Skeptic,”’ ‘“‘Fragmentary Blue,” “Fireflies in 
the Garden,” and “‘A Star in a Stone Boat.” In the first of this group 
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the poet says that as he looks at a distant star, he sometimes feels 
that it is not nearly the last in creation and that, relatively speaking, 
it is very close by. So pressing is this feeling at times that the 
immanence of the universe seems 


to close in tight upon my sense 
Like a caul in which I was born and still am wrapped. 
Under the title of the last of the four poems mentioned, Frost tells 
of the farmer who, in constructing his stone fence, must have built 
it at least in part with meteorites: 


Never tell me that not one star of all 
That slip from heaven at night and softly fall 
Has been picked up with stones to build a wall. 


Though the meteorite is just a rude stone which fell from the far 
reaches of space, it reminds Frost that it is 


The one thing palpable besides the soul 
To penetrate the air in which we roll. 


From watching the farmer labor to load his boat with stones gath- 
ered here and there for building his fence, Frost is prompted to 


conclude: 


From following walls I never lift my eye 

Except at night to places in the sky 

Where showers of chartered meteors fly. 

Some may know what they seek in school and church 
And why they seek it there; for what I search 

I must go measuring stone walls, perch on perch. 


In an age beset by cataclysmic forces unleashed by man’s inhuman- 
ity to man, forces which may drive mankind to seek safety on other 
spheres, the poet comforts us by saying that we do not need to turn 
to “Sarcastic Science” to allay our fears. When we ask how shall we 
traverse these vast distances to find our safer home, he says any 
‘“‘amateur’”’ can tell us: 


The way to go should be the same 
As fifty million years ago we came — 
If anyone remembers how that was. 
I have a theory, but it hardly does. 
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This instinctive trust in God’s immanence is again revealed in a 
little quatrain entitled “Bravado:” 


Have I not walked without an upward look 

Of caution under stars that very well 

Might not have missed me when they shot and fell? 
It was a risk I had to take — and took. 


How man in his smugness may sometimes miss the “meaning” of 
the heavens is humorously recorded by Frost in “The Literate 
Farmer and the Planet Venus.” The poet, upon climbing the hill to 
the home of the farmer to congratulate him upon having such a fine 
viewing site for observing Venus, brilliantly gleaming in the dusk, is 
testily answered that it is just another attempt to commercialize the 
invention of Thomas A. Edison: 


It’s a new patented electric light 
Put up on trial by that Jerseyite. 


The farmer, who reads his newspapers and keeps himself informed, 
is not to be deluded into accepting the light as anything other than 
an attempt by vested interests to force the public to buy another 
marketable gadget: 


The idea is no doubt to make one job 

Of lighting the whole night with one big blob 
Of electricity in bulk the way 

The sun sets the example in the day. 


The farmer, to prove that he is not unaware of astronomy, speaks 
of a star “Serious by name,” so-called because of its demeanor, but 
to say that the brilliant light in the west is a planet, perhaps similar 
to our own, is to be extremely naive about the evils of commer- 
cialism. 


Perhaps only the dedicated astronomer, amateur or professional, 
could heartily sympathize with Brad McLaughlin, the remarkable 
New England farmer who, Frost tells us (“The Star Splitter’), 
“having failed at hugger-mugger farming,”’ 


burned his house down for the fire insurance 
And spent the proceeds on a telescope 
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To satisfy a life-long curiosity 
About our place among the infinities. 


VVhen he had been asked what he wanted with “‘one of those blame 
things,” he had been heard to answer: 


The best thing that we're put here for’s to see; 
The strongest thing that’s given us to see with’s 
A telescope. Someone in every town 

Seems to me owes it to the town to keep one. 

In Littleton it may as well be me. 


Unmindful of the taunts and the incredulous looks from his neigh- 
bors, McLaughlin had bought a good telescope for six hundred 
dollars and had dedicated himself in earnest to becoming a star- 
gazer. 


Out of a house and so out of a farm 

At one stroke (of a match) Brad had to turn 

To earn a living on the Concord railroad, 

As under-ticket-agent at a station 

Where his job, when he wasn’t selling tickets, 

Was setting out up track and down, not plants 
As on a farm, but planets, evening stars 

That varied in their hue from red to green. 


Frost recalls a night when, through broken clouds and with snow 
underfoot, he and Bradford McLaughlin had looked up the barrel 
of the telescope, ‘‘velvet black inside,” to see ‘“‘a star quaking in the 
other end,” and, directing their thoughts upward through the tele- 
scope, they had stood until daybreak and ‘‘said some of the best 
things we ever said.” 

The phenomena of astronomy, both in the quiet beauty and in the 
overwhelming suggestions of infinite powers, uplift the spirit of the 
poet to a plane of sanity from which he can turn to his own world 
with love and understanding. The cynic, who speaks of the relativity 
of truth and scoffs at faith in ultimate values, is answered by Frost 
in “Voice Ways” as he remembers that when on a clear night we are 
confronted by the stars which are “brought out bright,” the ‘old 
sweet-cynical strain’ about absoluteness is silenced in the presence of 
such beauty. Again, when we look with Frost in “Canis Major” 
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toward “the great Overdog” lying to the southeast of the constella- 
tion of Orion, we may take comfort in the fact that even such lowly 
“underdogs” as we are a part of this mighty creation. 

Just as Frost is usually calmed by the immutable aspects of 
astronomy, so on a few occasions he is filled with awe at the thought 
that his very existence is coupled so closely with the history of 
celestial objects, the infinite orbits, temperatures, and masses of 
which may hold conclusions only dimly apprehended by man. “A 
Loose Mountain” is a good case in point. Anyone who has stayed up 
all night to watch the Leonids, that strange meteoric shower which 
occurs near the fourteenth of November, can appreciate the senti- 
ment of the above poem. Here Frost is mindful that man enjoys his 
existence only through the grace of Nature, for he implies that the 
streaking fire may be pelted at us for 


having taken artificial light 
Against the sovereignty of night. 


Man’s dependence upon the phenomena of the heavens is further 
expressed in “It Bids Pretty Fair,” in which the poet identifies the 
sun as the illumination on the drama of existence: 


The play seems out for an almost infinite run, 

Don’t mind a little thing like actors fighting. 

The only thing I worry about is the sun. . 

We'll be all right if nothing goes wrong with the lighting. 


Frost would doubtless sympathize with Blaise Pascal's statement 
that at times the contemplation of the eternal silence of the infinite 
spaces of the universe frightened him, but however fear-inspiring 
those spaces may be, the poet reminds us in “Desert Places” of yet 
another vastness more awesome — the infinite and unchartered 
reaches of the human spirit. 


They cannot scare me with their empty spaces 
Between stars — on stars where no human race is. 
I have it in me so much nearer home 

To scare myself with my own desert places. 


The awe of those “empty spaces” is again told in “‘Lost in Heaven.” 
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The poet, upon looking up one stormy night, could not find his 
familiar stars. His first reaction is one of fear as he thinks how lost 
man may be if the stars should be withdrawn. Then he realizes that 
he is only relatively lost, for a full view of all the stars would truly 
overwhelm him in “heavenly lostness.”’ 

Whatever he has learned from astronomy of faith or fear or 
hope, Frost offers no apologies—only praise: 


Lord, I have loved your sky, 
Be it said against or for me. (‘“‘Astrometaphysical”’) 


To those who would say that his time might be better spent in more 


“practical” pursuits, he would answer (‘On Making Certain Any- 
thing Has Happened”’) : 


I could be worse employed 
Than as a watcher of the void 
Whose part should be to tell 
What star if any fell. 


Finally, he reminds us that the idealism for which we seek in our 
inmost heart may be found if we “Choose Something Like a Star.”’ 
Perhaps when we demand that it “Talk Fahrenheit, talk Centi- 


grade” or other language we might understand, it only answers “I 
burn.” And though “‘it gives us strangely little aid,” yet it 


does tell something in the end. 
And steadfast as Keats’ Eremite, 
Not even stooping from its sphere, 
It asks a little of us here. 
It asks of us a certain height, 
So when at times the mob is swayed 
To carry praise or blame too far, 
We may choose something like a star 
To stay our minds on and be staid. 


Frost has shown us, both in his life and in his work, that he, too, 
like Keats’s stout Cortez, has stood with a “wild surmise” on a peak 
which faces out upon other worlds, for he has peered 


Up the brass barrel, velvet black inside, 
At a star quaking in the other end. 
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Arthur Miller and the Loss 


of Conscience 


By B. DILLINGHAM 


William B. Dillingham, A.B. ’55, A.M. ’56, returned to Emory this fall as 
Instructor in English from advanced graduate study at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


AN’S OBLIGATION to assume his rightful place in a world 
M unified by love and a sense of responsibility is the central 
thesis of Arthur Miller’s critical essays and the major theme of 
his plays. Tragedy occurs when a man fails to recognize his place 
in society or when he gives it up because of false values. Miller’s 
goal as a serious playwright, he feels, is to point man toward “a 
world in which the human being can live as a naturally political, 
naturally private, naturally engaged person.” Such a world was 
the Greek polis, where the people, Miller says, “were engaged, 
they could not imagine the good life excepting as it brought each 
person into close contact with civic matters. . .. The preoccupation 
of the Greek drama with ultimate law, with the Grand Design, so 
to speak, was therefore an expression of a basic assumption of 
the people, who could not yet conceive, luckily, that any man 
could longer prosper unless his polis prospered. The individual was 
at one with his society; his conflicts with it were, in our terms, like 
family conflicts the opposing sides of which nevertheless shared a 
mutuality of feeling and responsibility.” 

Miller’s tragedies are about men who are not “at one’’ with 
society because they have sinned against it or have refused to assume 
their rightful place in it. Unfortunately, such men are representa- 
tive products of the complex modern world, where man finds it 
difficult if not impossible to identify himself with society “except 
in the form of a truce with it.” ““The best we have been able to do,” 
Miller writes, “is speak of a ‘duty’ to society, and this implies 
sacrifice or self-deprivation. To think of an individual fulfilling his 
subjective needs through social action . . . is difficult for us to 
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imagine.’ Yet man can retain his integrity of ‘“‘conscience’’ only 
if he is a part of the world of “feeling and responsibility’ for 
others. For Miller, the loss of conscience is evidenced by a terrible 
unconsciousness, an unawareness of fundamental values and of 
what constitutes human dignity. The pity and fear traditionally 
associated with the kathartic value of tragedy can best be expe- 
rienced, Miller feels, by observing those who have lost conscience 
and have thereby been isolated from the ‘Grand Design.” Central 
in the four tragedies, 4/] My Sons, Death of a Salesman, The 
Crucible, and A View from the Bridge, is the loss of conscience 
(and the efforts to regain it). 

Joe Keller of All My Sons has committed a grave antisocial act 
in allowing faulty and dangerous airplane engines to be sent from 
his wartime factory for use in combat. Keller represents, Miller 
has stated, ‘“‘a threat to society,”’ and his crime “is seen as having 
roots in a certain relationship of the individual to society, and to a 
certain indoctrination he embodies, which, if dominant, can mean a 
jungle existence for all of us no matter how high our buildings 
soar. And it is in this sense that loneliness is socially meaningful in 
these plays.” Yet Joe Keller is not villainous. He does not exhibit 
in his personal life any of the brutality and cruelty generally asso- 
ciated with villains; indeed, he is a loving, dutiful husband and 
father. But it is precisely this virtuous love for his family that 
sows the seeds of tragedy. ‘Joe Keller’s trouble,” Miller writes, 
“is not that he cannot tell right from wrong but that his cast of 
mind cannot admit that he, personally, has any viable connection 
with his world, his universe, or his society. He is not a partner in 
society, but an incorporated member, so to speak, and you cannot 
sue personally the officers of a corporation.” 

The implications of such family-centricity are apparent in the 
tragic design of the play. 4/] My Sons is an excellent example of 
what Hegel considered the essence of tragedy: the conflict of two 
forces that are in themselves both good. Tragedy, writes Hegel, 
“consists in this, that within a collision of this kind both sides of 
the contradiction, if taken by themselves, are justified; yet, from a 
further point of view, they tend to carry into effect the true and 
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positive content of their end and specific characterization merely 
as the negation and violation of the other equally legitimate power, 
and consequently in their ethical purport and relatively to this so 
far fall under condemnation.” Reconciliation, according to Hegel, 
is the result of an act of “eternal justice,” since this justice ‘is 
unable to tolerate the victorious issue and continuance in the truth 
of the objective world of such a conflict with and opposition to 
those ethical powers which are fundamentally and essentially con- 
cordant.”’ Often these conflicting powers are “ethical life in its 
social universality and the family as the natural ground for moral 
relations.” 

All My Sons illustrates well the Hegelian theory of tragedy, 
since its conflict is between these intrinsic goods, the family and 
society. Motivated by his desire to provide luxuries for his family 
and to leave something substantial for his son Chris to inherit, Joe 
Keller has worked his way from lowly beginnings to considerable 
wealth. ‘““What the hell did I work for?” he asks Chris. ‘““That’s 
only for you, Chris, the whole shootin’ match is for you!” Because 
of the pursuit of this “good” Joe Keller ordered bis workers to 
ignore the imperfections in the airplane engines and to ship them 
out. Twenty-one planes crashed in Australia, and twenty-one pilots 
died. Keller had not thought of these pilots who would fly with the 
imperfect engines; his only concern was to keep his factory op- 
erating so that he could hand it down to Chris. Not until the end of 
the play does Keller realize, in Miller’s words, “the abomination 
of the anti-social action.” Keller’s extreme allegiance to a lesser 
good, the family, destroys his social consciousness; he becomes 
merely a shell, a man without conscience. 

The brotherhood Keller had sinned against, Chris discovers while 
he is in the army. The men in his unit, Chris explains, “didn’t 
die; they killed themselves for each other. I mean that exactly; 
a little more selfish and they'd ’ve been here today. And I got an 
idea—watching them go down. Everything was being destroyed, 
see, but it seemed to me that one new thing was made. A kind of— 
responsibility. Man for man.” Keller, however, feels responsible 
to no one outside his family. “It don’t excuse it that you did it for 
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the family,” his wife tells him. ‘“There’s something bigger than 
the family to him [Chris].’’ Not yet aware of the truth, Keller 
answers: “It’s got to excuse it! .. . Nothin’ is bigger! . . . Nothin’s 
bigger than that. . . . If there’s something bigger than that I'll put 
a bullet in my head!” Blindly devoted to the interests of the family, 
Joe Keller exemplifies the onesidedness which is, in Hegel’s theory, 
always a part of tragic characters. “Despite the fact that the 
individual characters propose that which is itself essentially valid,” 
Hegel states, “yet they are only able to carry it out under the 
tragic demand in a manner that implies contradiction, and with a 
onesidedness which is injurious.” 

Both Chris and his brother Larry feel the full impact of Joe 
Keller’s antisocial action. Deeply shamed by his father’s crime, 
Larry commits suicide in combat after writing his fiancee of his 
decision to take his own life. When Chris reads Larry’s letter aloud, 
Keller finally sees that he has isolated himself from the world 
Chris and Larry had fought for. Before he shoots himself, he 
indicates powerfully but calmly his terrible recognition of this fact: 
“But I think to him [Larry] they were all my sons. And I guess 
they were, I guess they were.”’ Immediately preceding the sound of 
Keller’s gun, Chris, here the spokesman for the playwright, sums 
up to his mother the necessity of being ruled by conscience, that is, 
of acting in accordance with a standard of values that embodies 
man’s responsibility to his fellow beings: “You can be better! Once 
and for all you can know there’s a universe of people outside and 
you're responsible to it, and unless you know that, you threw away 
your son because that’s why he died.” 

Like Joe Keller, Willy Loman is characterized by his fanatic 
allegiance to a dream at the expense of conscience. In defending 
Death of a Salesman against the charge of being anti-capitalistic, 
Miller has written: ““The most decent man in Death of a Salesman 
is a capitalist whose aims are not different from Willy Loman’s. 
The great difference between them is that Charley is not a fanatic.” 
Willy insists upon trying to believe that he is a successful, ‘“‘well- 
liked” salesman. Yet this is not a conception which he can really 
fulfill, as only Biff seems to admit. ‘““They’ve laughed at Dad for 
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years,” Biff says, ‘“‘and you know why? Because we don’t belong 
in this nuthouse of a city! We should be mixing cement on some 
open plain, or—or carpenters. A carpenter is allowed to whistle!” 
Willy’s false dream of his position in life is an expensive one. For 
he becomes, as Miller puts it, “‘a man superbly alone with his sense 
of not having touched . . . the image of private man in a world 
full of strangers, a world that is not home nor even an open battle- 
ground but only galaxies of high promise over a fear of falling.” 
In short, Death of a Salesman is the portrait of a man who has 
given up conscience, that which is most fundamentally himself, 
for a place in society that can never be his. There was ‘more of 
him in that front stoop’’ he made with his hands, Biff says, “than 
in all the sales he ever made.” 

In losing his identity in an illusion of success and security, Willy 
Loman is strongly influenced by the same idea that dominated the 
Gatsbys and the Babbitts. Reared on the American success story, 
he watched his brother Ben go into the jungle poor and come out 
rich. Ben constantly exemplifies for Willy the glory of going from 
rags to riches. At times Willy actually questions the values he is 
stressing to his sons and admits that he feels “temporary” about 
himself. In this state of mind he seeks advice of Ben: ‘‘Ben, how 
should I teach them?” Ben’s answer is the “American dream”’ in 
summary: ‘William, when I walked into the jungle, I was seven- 
teen. When I walked out I was twenty-one. And, by God, I was 
rich!’ Reassured, Willy feels that Ben has reached the end of the 
rainbow, and he is ready to follow him: “‘That’s just the spirit I 
want to imbue them with! To walk into a jungle! I was right! 
I was right! I was right!” 

Willy encounters another aspect of the American dream in his 
wife Linda, for whom security is the most important goal in life. 
Paradoxically, Linda genuinely loves and respects her husband, but 
she is a contributing cause in his tragedy. From the first she believes 
in Willy as the “well-liked” supersalesman. When he complains of 
his small number of sales, her confidence in him is unshaken: “‘Well, 
next week you'll do better,” she tells him. At times Willy seems 
on the verge of recognizing his mediocrity as a salesman, but Linda 
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resupplies him with the stuff his dreams are made on. “I don’t 
know the reason for it,’ Willy tells Linda, “but they just pass me 
by. I’m not noticed.” In answer Linda offers more encouragement 
than understanding: “But you’re doing wonderful, dear.” And 
when Willy has a chance to give up selling to go to Alaska, she 
convinces him that he should not go, that security is everything. 
Probably Willy Loman would have failed in Alaska as he did 
at home, but the important point is that Linda believed in the 
illusion of her husband as the successful salesman perhaps more 
than Willy himself did. And instead of encouraging him to be 
himself—to be a carpenter or a plumber or a bricklayer—and to 
identify himself with real and fundamental values, she urges him 
to remain as he is, “alone, without the sense of having touched,” 
in the name of security. Linda’s emphasis on material security and 
her failure in understanding are reflected in her final speech at 
Willy’s graveside: “Forgive me, dear. I can’t cry. I don’t know 
what it is, but I can’t cry. I don’t understand it. Why did you ever 
do that? ... Why did you do it? I search and search and I search, 
and I can’t understand it, Willy. I made the last payment on the 


house today. Today, dear. And there'll be nobody home. We're 
free and clear.” 


Death of a Salesman, then, is quite obviously concerned with what 
Miller terms the loss of conscience, and is not unlike 4/1] My Sons 
in its tragic pattern. Both Joe Keller and Willy Loman fit Hegel’s 
description of the tragic hero, the character who seeks a “good” 
too far or in the wrong way so that he loses his identity, his 
necessary values, and is carried to destruction. Willy Loman is 
in search of success, in itself a good. His tragedy is partly the 
fault of his environment, especially Ben and Linda, who give him a 
false conception of success, and partly his own fault since he is 
so fanatically devoted to this goal. Miller has stated that the whole 
play “had all come together” in Linda’s line over Willy’s grave: 
“He was always so wonderful with his hands.”” The work with his 
hands was the “rock,” the real values, with which Willy could 
have identified himself. But to him, Miller writes, “only rank, height 
of power, the sense of having won . . . was real—the galaxy 
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thrust up into the sky by projectors on the rooftops of the city he 
believed were real stars.” For Joe Keller the highest good is the 
family ; for Willy Loman it is success. In both cases, the catastrophe 
occurs when the totality of good asserts itself, that is, when the 
tragic hero realizes—but too late—that he has magnified his ideal 
out of proportion. 

But Death of a Salesman, as Miller has pointed out, is not 
meant to be a pessimistic play. If it focuses on Willy Loman’s 
loss of conscience, it is also the story of Biff Loman and his 
struggle to regain his identity. Biff’s values were distorted by his 
father, who felt it unimportant that his son was a thief as long as 
the boy was well-liked. Biff suddenly changes, however, when he 
discovers the woman in Willy’s hotel room. He then sees Willy 
Loman as he has never seen him before, false to others and to 
himself. And through his determination not to follow Willy’s 
example, not to go through life pretending, Biff is able to find 
himself. At his father’s grave he tells Happy, “I know who I 
am.” He has gained what Willy never found, his rightful position 
in society. 

As in All My Sons, so again in The Crucible, Arthur Miller has 
emphasized the necessity for man’s fidelity to others as well as to 
himself by stressing the horror of the antisocial act. In The Crucible 
Miller has dramatized the Salem witch hunt, one of the most 
terrible examples of how man may sin against his fellow beings. 
In his remarks on the play Miller has made it quite clear that he 
meant to compare the witch hunt with the McCarthy investigations. 
During this time of ‘“McCarthyism,” Miller has written, “conscience 
was no longer a private matter but one of state administration.” 
He continues: “I saw men handing conscience to other men and 
thanking other men for the opportunity of doing so. I wished for 
a way to write a play that would be sharp, that would lift out of 
the morass of subjectivism the squirming, singled, defined process 
which would show that the sin of public terror is that it divests 
man of conscience, of himself. It was a theme not unrelated to 
those that invested the previous plays.” 

Although the theme is the same, the tragic hero of The Crucible 
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is different from the heroes of the other plays. John Proctor, unlike 
Joe Keller, refuses to commit the antisocial action. That is, he 
loses his life because he will not admit that he is a witch, a con- 
fession that would save his own life but make the others who 
would not confess seem guilty and thereby justify the trials. He 
refuses to sign the confession because it would mean handing his 
conscience to the judges, as he puts it, a loss of his “name.” When 
Danforth asks why he will not sign, Proctor replies: “Because it is 
my name! Because I cannot have another in my life! Because I 
lie and sign myself to lies! Because I am not worth the dust on 
the feet of them that hang! How may I live without my name?” 
John Proctor is not an especially good or brave person. Indeed, 
he has previously committed adultery with the chief accuser of 
the witches, Abigail Williams, and this relationship is one of the 
main causes of the witch hunt. Abigail desires Proctor’s wife to 
hang so that she may have him. Proctor has felt his guilt strongly, 
and, as Miller tells us, “thas come to regard himself as a kind of 
fraud.” His adultery and guilt have prevented him from feeling at 
one with his community. From his wife, too, he has been spiritually 
and mentally separated since his sin. But Proctor, like Biff Loman, 
finds himself during the course of the play. He openly admits to 
the community that he is a “lecher’’ in order to save his wife, and 
after again feeling himself a part of the same brotherhood with the 
noble Rebecca Nurse and Giles Cory, the two “‘witches” who refuse 
to sign a false confession, he will not lose what he has gained. 
The central crucible, or trial, of The Crucible is John Proctor’s 
personal test. He has a choice between life without conscience or 
death. He chooses to save his identity, his “‘name,”’ even though it 
means his death. 

In The Crucible as in All My Sons and Death of a Salesman 
there is discovery as well as loss of conscience. Chris Keller finds 
on the field of battle a world of love and responsibility to others 
while his father isolates himself from this same world by sending 
out the faulty engines. Biff Loman begins to find himself at the 
moment when Willy Loman’s isolation is objectified in his act of 
adultery. And while John Proctor gains what his wife calls “his 
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goodness,” others, especially the leaders of the witch hunt, sur- 
render their values and human dignity. Of this group, John Hale is 
the most important. Indeed he narrowly misses being the tragic hero 
of the play. William Wiegand sees The Crucible as John Hale’s 
tragedy. “Hale takes the play over so completely from the victim, 
Proctor,” writes Wiegand, “that the latter’s martyrdom seems al- 
most a sentimental afterthought.” Like Joe Keller and Willy Lo- 
man, Hale is intent upon following a “‘good,” in his case ridding 
the world of evil. But he does not foresee the consequences of the 
Salem witch hunt and is partly responsible for a heinous atrocity 
against humanity. Recognizing the harm he has done in the name 
of good, Hale says to Elizabeth Proctor: “I came into this village 
like a bridegroom to his beloved, bearing gifts of high religion; 
the very crowns of holy law I brought, and what I touched with 
my bright confidence, it died; and where I turned the eye of my 
great faith, blood flowed up.’’ When he desires to stop the trials, 
the terror has already spread too far and he is helpless. Since he 
has lost his perspective in his zeal to seek out the devil, he has 
compromised his conscience and cut himself off from man. 

The effects of Hale’s isolation are clearly reflected in his chang- 
ing physical appearance. When Hale makes his second entrance, 
Miller describes him as ‘“‘different now—drawn a little, and there 
is a quality of deference, even guilt, about his manner now.” Hale’s 
third and last appearance reveals him as still further decayed under 
the weight of guilt and isolation. He is now a man “steeped in 
sorrow, exhausted, and more direct than he ever was.” John Hale, 
then, is to be placed in the same company with Joe Keller and 
Willy Loman. He discovers too late that the good he pursues has 
made him onesided and therefore brought him into conflict with 
the rest of life. 

In A View from the Bridge the plot again focuses on an anti- 
social action, Eddie Carbone’s betrayal of the immigrants. The 
longshoreman, Eddie Carbone, has taken his wife’s niece into his 
home and supplied her needs as if she were his own child. As 
Catherine approaches young womanhood, however, his love for 
her becomes more than that of father for daughter. The coming 
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of the immigrants Rodolpho and Marco stimulates his passion for 
Catherine. And when Rodolpho and Catherine indicate their desire 
to be married, Eddie must make a choice: he may simply acquiesce 
in the marriage of Catherine and thus fight against the intense 
passion he has for her, or he may keep Catherine in his household 
but only by betraying Rodolpho and Marco, who are guilty of 
illegal entry, to the authorities. After going to Mr. Alfieri, the 
lawyer, to inquire if the law will aid him in stopping Catherine’s 
marriage to Rodolpho, Eddie succumbs to his passion and causes 
not only Rodolpho and Marco to be arrested but also two other 
immigrants whom he does not even know. 

In betraying Rodolpho and Marco, Eddie violates a code of 
behavior with which he has previously identified himself. Early in 
the play Eddie indicates his accordance with the idea of helping 
immigrants in order that they may get a start. “It’s an honor, 
B.” he tells his wife. “I mean it. I was just thinkin’ before, comin’ 
home, suppose my father didn’t come to this country, and I was 
starvin’ like them over there . . . and I had people in America 
could help me a couple of months? The man would be honored to 
lend me a place to sleep.” Commenting on Eddie’s loss of con- 
science, Miller has written: ‘The maturing of Eddie’s need to 
destroy Rodolpho ws consequently seen in the context which could 
make it of real moment, for the betrayal achieves its true propor- 
tions as it flies in the face of the mores administered by Eddie’s 
conscience—which is also the conscience of his friends, co-workers, 
and neighbors and not just his own autonomous creation.’ Eddie’s 
action thus not only prevents the immigrants from feeding their 
starving families in Italy but also isolates him from his society, 
which recognizes the need of man to help his brothers. Eddie’s 
need to reidentify himself with his society is suggested by his asking 
Marco to give him back his ‘“‘name.”’ “I want my name, Marco,” 
Eddie says. “‘Now gimme my name.” To Eddie Carbone as well 
as to John Proctor, name symbolizes a connection, a communion, 
with one’s fellow beings without which we become hollow. 

The settings and the social order in Arthur Miller’s tragedies 
are modern. Even in The Crucible, where Miller goes to history 
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for his plot and setting, there is an intended parallel to a modern 
situation. His primary interest, however, is traditional, for he is 
chiefly concerned with the individual and with the problem of 
moral decision. If his characters live in the modern world depicted 
by determinists like Dreiser and Galsworthy, they, like the heroes 
of Shakespeare and Hawthorne, must make their own choices. 
Tragedy occurs when they lose conscience, when they choose to 
ignore their responsible place in society. For this age Miller repre- 
sents an unusual synthesis: the artist who is profoundly concerned 
with both the polis and the integrity and responsibility of the 
individual. 


Homing Heart 
By LAWRENCE W. NEFF 


Mr. Neff’s sonnet was awarded first place in an Annual Contest of the Atlanta 
Writers’ Club. 


How rich is memory! How deep is love! 
Retracing immemorial scenes again 

Remembrance pictures paths immune to pain, 
Enamored of the vistas fancy wove. 

This is the place we lingered, eye to eye 

And heart to heart. Others are here, as then; 
The lights, the music, gleam and thrill as when 
One melting moment heard our low “Good-bye!” 


Full well the homing heart may understand 
It could be yesterday, or yesteryear, 

As memory scans each fond familiar trace 
And reaches, as it were, a trembling hand 
To draw the filmy curtain. All are here,— 
All but one furtive face. 
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Easter Principium 


By Joun C. STEPHENS 


In the Beginning 

Was the first day of the week 

And the Creator created: 

From this sepulchre of earth 

A stone was rolled away 

Upon this risen rock I build my Church: 
An evening and a morning and an evening 
Were Eternity: 

First-born of death 

The grave was without form and void 
Mankind came forth 

Male and female were they free 
Loosed into bondage of responsibility: 
Thrice eastward 

To the uttermost parts 

New Earth flourished 

Forested with that hangman’s tree 
Whereon man’s Sin 

Forsaken 

Rotted and stank 

Precious incense towering 

Into New Heaven of 

Alpha and Omega. 
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England 


By STEPHEN P. STRICKLAND 


The tapestry 

begins in green: green threads so closely knit, appearing 
not to be sewn threads but simply color smearing 

into shapes of pasturage and plain where white 


in soft, round fluffs is sheep or, touched with pink, is orchard, bright 
like fantasy. 


All throughout 

is palish gray in long low levels, winding 

in and out ’mongst cottages and hollyhocks and finding 
paler gray, a silver, pinched to tallish spire that touches 
blue, though blue does not arrest its aim, just clutches 
close about. 


Which the theme 

of those the pattern follows 

gives off grace: arch-winged swallows 

tossed to evening sky, or the gold thread rays of morning making 
gold 

brown mansions, or a note in every hour and corner, vague ‘gainst 


bold, 
ordered scheme? 


It is brown 

of oldest ancient earth that tells endurance 

of the chalk facade of cliffs whose steel fights waves: assurance 
that this work of art, long after present fades into the past, 
will rest—until are vanished Englishmen and worn away the last 
trace of Crown. 
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EDITORIAL 


Late winter storms have swept across the land leaving havoc in their 
wake. Drifted snow and sheets of ice have crippled transportation. 
Isolated communities have been cut off from the outside world. 
Water mains have frozen and broken, telephone and power lines 
have gone down. Town and country have been hit hard by the rigors 
of arctic weather, and have suffered for a time partial or total 
paralysis. In several regions disaster areas have been proclaimed, 
and relief agencies have recruited full strength to render assistance. 
The financial loss resulting from winter's last fling will probably 
defy calculation. Almost all our people have in some degree been 
discommoded by it. 

Perhaps the storm can teach us a needed lesson. After all the ad- 
vances of material civilization, sometimes as a direct result of mod- 
ern improvements, the human condition is fearfully vulnerable. It is 
not to decry progress to note the irony that as the provision of food, 
water, heat, light, and the means of transportation has been given 
over by individuals to community agencies, the family has incurred a 
critical danger of helplessness in direct proportion to the comfort 
and convenience it has sought. The larger the community, the 
greater its helplessness when disaster strikes, and this is an era of 
immense urban expansion, but rural self-sufficiency is mostly a thing 
of the past. 

Would anyone wish to turn back the clock to the prevailing con- 
ditions of, say, 1900, even though then rather more than half the 
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population enjoyed a greater independence in their living than do 
we today? The memory of that past may be warmed by the cozy 
glow of the family fireside, lighted with the mellow radiance of the 
reading lamp, but there is no nostalgia for the woodpile, the coal bin, 
or the kerosene can. Times have changed, and, taking all things 
together, we’re glad of it. 

A troublesome manifestation of the inconsiderate powers of 
nature should make us realize how in certain vital areas we have 
entered into a state of almost complete dependence on community 
agencies fatally liable to failure. If water ceases to flow from town 
faucets, there are no wells to draw from. If the electric current fails, 
even in the country there may be no other illuminant available, and 
a dozen household appliances may be rendered useless, including 
equipment for the preparation of meals. 

We have experienced occasional breakdowns of public utilities, 
mostly causing only temporary inconvenience and vexation. We have 
learned to take such accidents in stride. Facilities for restoration of 
service have normally proved adequate and prompt. The recent in- 
terruption of our routine of life, nevertheless, may make us think 
seriously of what might happen in a greater crisis. Nowadays one 


makes little preparation for vagaries of the weather besides buying 
a raincoat and putting antifreeze in the radiator of one’s car. 
Total preparation for any conceivable emergency is virtually 
inconceivable. 


But what about the dread possibility of an unheralded outbreak 
of war, the nuclear war that lowers over our hopes for the future? 
Directors of civil defense have sought to anticipate all eventualities, 
and have given grave warnings to the population to make such 
preparations as may minimize loss of life in case of a sudden assault. 
To these warnings the public remains apathetic. There has even 
been hostility shown to rehearsals of emergency measures. Some 
undoubtedly recall the unneeded, in many cases purely disciplinary, 
civil defense activities of World War II, and are not anxious to 
play that game again. 

The grim game, however, if the cards are dealt, will not be 
played by the rules of 1941-45. The perils involved in a third out- 
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break of war are not speculative. What happens will be total in- 
volvement; it will happen to us here at home. It may be that total 
preparation is impracticable for the civilian population. Perhaps 
plans for household shelters and the like are too elaborate to be 
generally carried out. But if we reject the considered advice of 
experts, we do so at a deadly risk. 

We have had a taste of what happens when we are deprived par- 
tially and temporarily of the common services. Let us think seriously 
how we might carry on if an incalculably severer blow should hit us. 
Nothing less than survival may hang on an ability to maintain for 
an indefinite time our independence of the modern conveniences to 
which we have become conditioned. 


T. 


The Descent 


By Larry RuBIN 


Larry Rubin, B.A.’51, M.A.’52, Ph.D. 56, is Assistant Professor of English 
at the Georgia Institute of Technology. His poems have appeared in The 
London Magazine, The Saturday Review, The Antioch Review, The Ken- 


yon Review, and elsewhere. 


My heart once had a highland home 
Where lakes were pure and blue as ice; 
Too rarefied for breath, the air 

Sustained my soul with edelweiss 


And golden flakes of crystal light 
Sifting finely through the leaves, 

Like stardust spun through glacial caves 
Or dew distilled in silver sieves. 


But when the hills were stormed in gusts, 
I fled below and learned to breathe 
The thicker murk of lowland men, 
Leaving my alpine soul to writhe 


Far from its home of crystal light, 
To feel the lakes run smeared with stain. 
Stardust dissolves if it falls too far; 

No edelweiss grows upon the plain. 
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A Short Introduction to English Grammar 


A Review by GARLAND G. SMITH 


James Sledd,’36, is Associate Professor of English at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 


Any attempt to bridge the gap between traditional grammar and the new con- 
cepts of language is likely to be classed as neither fish nor fowl. Professor 
Sledd is not unaware of the difficulties faced in this study.! He states the prob- 
lem clearly in his introduction and gives practical advice in a supplementary 
pamphlet to teachers who use his book. Accordingly he retains many of the 
familiar terms of grammar, but shows their inadequacy in practical application. 
He prefers to use nominals, verbals, adjectivals, adverbials rather than Classes 
1, 2, 3, and 4 respectively. These four groups he defines from their typical 
positions in the sentence. Such nomenclature obviously has its pitfalls: familiar 
terms used with new meanings in structural analysis can present ambiguities. 
To avoid these snares a valuable glossary of grammatical terms occupies a 
central portion of the book. Here are clearly stated the definitions of all terms, 
old and new, to serve as a guide to the new concepts. 

Throughout the book the importance of the spoken sentence is stressed as 
well as the grammatical forms. Constant attention is given to the problems of 
expressing sounds and ideas by the accepted conventions of writing. Conse- 
quently symbols representing pitch and stress patterns are employed. The 
sentences used as examples are chosen for their simplicity. Scores of exercises 
involving principles just discussed provide the means of applying the techniques 
of structural linguistics. 

In dealing with applied grammar, Professor Sledd draws a sharp distinction 
between rhetoric and the spoken language. In the treatment of various clauses 
and modifiers he clarifies the different relationships of the component parts of 
the written sentence. The treatment of restrictive and non-restrictive phrases 
and clauses, a recurring problem in writing, is particularly illuminating in its 
dependence on the spoken form of the language in the use of pitch and stress. 
The reading aloud of many problematic sentences often resolves the difficulties. 
He shows how effective writing is intimately related to stress patterns of speech. 

At the conclusion of each general division of the book is a bibliography for 
more advanced discussion of the problems involved. There is also appended a 
chart closely integrated with the discussion in the text for correcting themes. 
This contains the mechanism for effective use of this book instead of conven- 
tional manuals. 

This transitional textbook will not please those linguists who insist upon 
a clean break with grammatical patterns set up in the eighteenth century. 
Neither will it give solace to the traditionalists of the old order. The author 
hopes that other linguists will follow in writing books which will provide an 
orderly transition to a more accurate understanding of the structure and use of 
the English language. 


*A Short Introduction to English Grammar. By James Sledd. Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1959. 346 pp. $4.00. 
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La Théodicée et la Virginie Romaine 


A Review by James M. SMITH 


James M. Smith is Associate Professor of Romance Languages. Oscar A. Haac, 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages, pursued research abroad on 
University Center and American Philosophical Society Grants in 1955 and 
on a Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship in 1957-58. 


Pierre-Simon Ballanche (1776-1847) was a French philosopher, historian, and 
mystic. The works of Ballanche, widely appreciated during his own lifetime, 
were largely forgotten in the Realistic and Naturalistic periods of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, to be revived early in the twentieth. Interest in 
Ballanche has continued to grow, and Professor Haac has made available 
important documents of Ballanche heretofore largely inaccessible, with an 
excellent critical introduction.? 

Ballanche, writes Professor Haac, ‘devoted his life to reconciling two great 
sources of inspiration, the Church and the Revolution, to retracing the pro- 
gressive synthesis of aristocratic and democratic principles, of spiritual and 
social forces. He sought to carry out this goal in an epic which was to describe 
the critical moments of progress as it advanced through suffering and martyr- 
dom.” Ballanche first called this projected epic Social Palingenesis and later 
Theodicy of History. The two titles are significant: as palingenesis, the work 
presents a series of renascences of the human spirit, in turbulent times, leading 
to human progress; as theodicy, the work attempts to justify the ways of God 
to man, to show the necessity of suffering as expiation leading to rehabilitation. 

Among several historical periods chosen by Ballanche to illustrate his thesis 
were the three “Plebeian Secessions,” conflicts between the Roman populace 
and the patricians during the Republic, when the plebeians threatened to with- 
draw and form their own government, Following these conflicts came social 
and democratic advance. Professor Haac has edited Ballanche’s treatment of 
the Second Secession, with the sacrifice of Virginia as the focal point. (Virginia, 
the daughter of a centurion, had enflamed one of the decemvirs, who abused his 
power to obtain possession of her. Her father stabbed her to protect her honor 
and, exhibiting the bloody knife, incited the Second Secession. ) 


lLa Théodicée et la Virginie Romaine. Par Pierre-Simon Ballanche. Textes inédits 
publ. par Oscar A. Haac. Textes littéraires francais, 88. Genéve, Librairie Droz, 1959. 
142 pp. 8 Swiss francs. 
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They Who Fought Here 
A Review by BEVERLY M. DuBosg, Jr. 


Beverly M. DuBose, Jr., A.B. ’39, was one of the founders of the Atlanta 
Civil War Round Table. He is President of the Atlanta Historical Society 
and a member of the Georgia Historical Commission. Professor Wiley’s 
collaborator, Hirst D. Milhollen, in the volume here reviewed is Curator 
of the Photographic Collection, Library of Congress. 


Time and tradition have given us an idealistic but somewhat unrealistic con- 
cept of the Civil War soldiers. The remarkable and appealing fact, however, 
is that this frightful struggle was not fought by a race of supermen, but by 
dedicated men of average and, for the most part, humble origins. Dr. Wiley has 
firmly grasped this fact and in earlier works called attention to the common 
soldier and his réle in the war. In his present book, by skillful use of text and 
carefully selected pictures, he has succeeded in presenting this basic theme in a 
dramatic and understandable manner.! 

To understand the American Civil War you must understand the soldier. 
In this book you live his life and become familiar with his experiences by 
means of words and contemporary pictures. You begin by finding out who 
this soldier was in civil life. It may be a surprise to see from their photographs 
that Private Parker of Florida and Private Crane of Illinois, apart from their 
dress, don’t look too unlike our young soldiers of today. “Joining up” was an 
exciting event, as in the initial stage of all wars, and a good example of this 
informal army can be seen by looking at the 9th Mississippi Infantry at Pensa- 
cola with their minimum of uniforms and equipment. The contrast between 
this picture and the ““Three Confederate Soldiers” on page 85, by now hard- 
bitten veterans, shows the effect of combat and hardship on men. Despite the 
initial glamour, the boredom of camp life and the eternal routine then, as now, 
is made quite obvious. As aptly put by one of the soldiers, ‘““The first thing in 
the morning is drill, then drill, then drill, then drill again.” 

Rations are of interest to all and especially soldiers. This book is particu- 
larly revealing on this score, as much detail is devoted to the soldiers’ food, or 
at times the lack of it. Pictures of the officers’ mess, Company F, 93rd New 
York Infantry depict the best and the 22nd New York the average mess. You 
learn the meaning of such terms as “sowbelly” and “salt horse.” 

The subject of clothing is treated in detail. Perhaps nothing expresses better 
the jaunty air of this “Gentleman’s War” than the picture of Captain Page 
beside his horse, and if you ever doubted the army contained its share of good 
soldiers, study the picture of Lieutenant J. W. Ford of the 3rd Pennsylvania 
Cavalry. 

Weapons and equipment have a fascination all their own. In this book 
excellent descriptions and accompanying illustrations together give a clear 
presentation not usually found in one source. 

Soldiers have been known for their carefree living and constant search for 
diversion. These men of the 1860’s were no different, and in pictures and 


1They Who Fought Here. Text by Bell Irvin Wiley, Illustrations selected by Hirst D. 
Milhollen. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1959. vii, 273 pp. $10.00. 
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words you find an excellent description of their many forms of diversion. 
Closely tied in is the problem of crime and punishment. Discipline was par- 
ticularly difficult in this casual army, and many and varied forms of punish- 
ment were devised. In natural sequence is the part played by religion and 
morals, which is covered in a frank and interesting manner. The soldiers’ 
ability to obtain “Bust Skull” and the trials of the ‘Holy Joes” are amusingly 
told. 

The reason for the existence of an army is to fight. The inevitable sick and 
wounded were in appalling numbers and they suffered unbelievably under most 
primitive medical conditions, with about two-thirds of the 606,000 deaths 
resulting from disease. As one soldier said of the doctors, ““They know nothing 
but calomel and quinine.” The surgeon’s kit shown is enough to frighten the 
brave. 

The human traits of fear, bravery, and nervousness are brought to life by 
quotations from diaries and other accounts. The true character of the American 
soldier shone brightly then as now in his ability to fight and fight well when the 
chips were really down. In no way is the terrible price of the struggle shown 
better than in the picture of the dead Confederate soldier at Ft. Mahone, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

This book presents the personal side of the American Civil War necessary 
for a real feeling for and understanding of the struggle. ‘““They who fought 
there, whether at Manassas, Gettysburg or Bentonville, were the bedrock of 
their respective causes, and their greatness helped to make their war one of the 
most inspiring in the history of embattled humanity.” 


Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse 


A Review by MILDRED JORDAN 


Miss Mildred Jordan, A.B. (Winthrop College) ’29, A.B. in L.S. °30, A.M. 
42, is Librarian of the A. W. Calhoun Medical Library. Her master’s 
thesis, Georgia’s Confederate Hospitals, has been put on microfilm by the 
Emory University Library and widely circulated. Miss Jordan has been 
active in the Medical Library Association, in which she holds the office of 
President for 1959-60. 


Almost twenty years ago, I had the pleasure of discovering Kate in an ugly 
brown, deceptively slim volume with the long, descriptive title, 4 Journal of 
Hospital Life in the Confederate Army of Tennessee from the Battle of Shiloh 
to the End of the War; With Sketches of Life and Character, and Brief 
Notices of Current Events During that Period. The places of publication were 
Louisville, Kentucky, and New Orleans, Louisiana; the publishers, John P. 
Morton and Company and William Evelyn; the date, 1866. 

Almost a century after this publication date, Richard Barksdale Harwell 
has had the pleasure of editing Miss Cumming’s Journal, which was among the 
first of many published narratives and memoirs of the women of the Confed- 
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eracy.! In his preface Mr. Harwell states that this book should be “High” on 
any “list of women’s narratives of the War.” “But,” he adds, “obscurely pub- 
lished in 1866, it has been too little known, and its present price on the rare- 
book market prohibits wide familiarity with the original editions.” Those of us 
who have long known this book and the new and “wider audience” that the 
editor hopes for should be grateful to him for his labor. For Kate, whether in 
her charming, appropriate new dress designed by Theo Jung, or in her drab 
brown, is a delight. 

Mr. Harwell has skillfully reduced the length of the original publication by 
the judicious elimination of many quotations of poetry, some passages of reli- 
gious musings, some irrelevant anecdotal passages—and without sacrificing the 
flavor of the original. 

The only thing that Mr. Harwell has omitted that I would like to have had 
kept, and which I suspect Kate would have liked also, is her dedication: 


Dedicated 
to the 
Members 
of the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee, 
Whether 
Living or Dead, 
to whose 
Suffering and Heroism 
I bear witness. 


To these Miss Cumming does bear witness, but she also bears witness to many 
other things, including the medical ignorance and the medical knowledge of 
this period. In so doing she conveys a graphic as well as a firsthand description 
of the Confederate hospital service. 

Not only has Mr. Harwell pruned the narrative to its advantage, but he has 
kept the editorial mechanics simple. He has shown admirable restraint in 
keeping his explanatory notes to a minimum and for the most part has supplied 
them only in relation to medical and social matters. His excellent introduction 
orients the reader to the times and to Miss Cumming. The brief biographical 
information is augmented by a postwar photograph of her. “Kate Cumming’s 
Itinerary in the Confederate Hospital Service,” which he has carefully pre- 
pared, is of great help in following the activities (“inspecting the railroads,” 
as the Confederate surgeons described it) of this peripatetic hospital matron. 
The index, while restricted to the personal and place names mentioned by Miss 
Cumming, will be of inestimable value to the serious student of this period. 

Kate has left, as her Editor says, “for all times, for each renewal of interest 
in her time, a printed record that is forever as fresh as the day it was written.” 


Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse. By Kate Cumming. Edited by Richard 
Barksdale Harwell. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1959. xx, 321 pp. 
$6.00. 
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A Commentary on Kant’s Critique 


of Practical Reason 


A Review by RicHARD HockING 


Richard Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, has collaborated with his dis- 
tinguished father, Professor William Ernest Hocking, in the third edition 
of the widely used textbook, Types of Philosophy. Lewis White Beck, A.B. 
’34, is Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Rochester. His translation of Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason was published in 1949. 


Kant’s ethical doctrine is the plainest part of Kant. It is not for that reason 
especially liked. Who likes an ethics of duty for duty’s sake, more especially in 
the English-speaking world with its stoutly utilitarian bent? The powerful note 
of conscience in the Kantian ethics makes many uneasy. One does well here to 
recall Kant’s eighteenth-century circumstances. The moral zest of revolution 
was widespread in America and Europe in his day. Singularly categorical 
declarations of human rights were in the making, rights of human beings every- 
where. Kant was a revolutionary in his sympathies, and hostile to Europe’s 
absolute monarchs at home and Europe’s commercial empire-building abroad. 

But Kant was also a physicist turned philosopher. He respected the achieve- 
ments of classical Newtonian physics, an exact non-moral account of the course 
of nature. He saw that a similarly non-moral science of the stream of human 
consciousness (including the consciousness of pleasure) was in the making. 
If science could claim to know in non-moral terms both the course of nature 
and the stream of consciousness, then, he asks, what basis could there be for 
moral norms? He finds this basis in logic, that is, the legislation of reason. 
Just as logic is normative for science, telling us how we “ought” to inquire about 
objects, so this same logic is normative for human conduct, telling us how we 
“ought” to think out decisions. It is in the nature of logic to be rigorous. Hence 
the note of rigor in Kant’s ethics taken thus as a branch of logic, “practical 
reason.” 

Since the eighteenth century, classical physics has changed, sciences of bio- 
logical evolution have come into being, the mechanistic ideal has been greatly 
modified by statistical mechanics and the odd exactitudes of probability. The 
scientific context of Kant’s thought has largely changed. But the declarations 
of human rights are still with us. Is Kant’s insight that ethics has a root in logic 
still timely? 

For students of Kant’s ethics Professor Beck furnishes us with an admirable 
commentary on the Critique of Practical Reason.’ He rightly urges that Kant’s 
second critique has been neglected unduly in favor of the easier and shorter 
Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. The care with which he illuminates 


14 Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. By Lewis White Beck. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. xvi, 308 pp. $6.00. 
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eracy.! In his preface Mr. Harwell states that this book should be “High” on 
any “‘list of women’s narratives of the War.” “But,” he adds, “obscurely pub- 
lished in 1866, it has been too little known, and its present price on the rare- 
book market prohibits wide familiarity with the original editions.” Those of us 
who have long known this book and the new and “wider audience” that the 
editor hopes for should be grateful to him for his labor. For Kate, whether in 
her charming, appropriate new dress designed by Theo Jung, or in her drab 
brown, is a delight. 

Mr. Harwell has skillfully reduced the length of the original publication by 
the judicious elimination of many quotations of poetry, some passages of reli- 
gious musings, some irrelevant anecdotal passages—and without sacrificing the 
flavor of the original. 

The only thing that Mr. Harwell has omitted that I would like to have had 
kept, and which I suspect Kate would have liked also, is her dedication: 


Dedicated 
to the 
Members 
of the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee, 
Whether 
Living or Dead, 
to whose 
Suffering and Heroism 
I bear witness. 


To these Miss Cumming does bear witness, but she also bears witness to many 
other things, including the medical ignorance and the medical knowledge of 
this period. In so doing she conveys a graphic as well as a firsthand description 
of the Confederate hospital service. 

Not only has Mr. Harwell pruned the narrative to its advantage, but he has 
kept the editorial mechanics simple. He has shown admirable restraint in 
keeping his explanatory notes to a minimum and for the most part has supplied 
them only in relation to medical and social matters. His excellent introduction 
orients the reader to the times and to Miss Cumming. The brief biographical 
information is augmented by a postwar photograph of her. “Kate Cumming’s 
Itinerary in the Confederate Hospital Service,” which he has carefully pre- 
pared, is of great help in following the activities (“inspecting the railroads,” 
as the Confederate surgeons described it) of this peripatetic hospital matron. 
The index, while restricted to the personal and place names mentioned by Miss 
Cumming, will be of inestimable value to the serious student of this period. 

Kate has left, as her Editor says, “for all times, for each renewal of interest 
in her time, a printed record that is forever as fresh as the day it was written.” 


Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse. By Kate Cumming. Edited by Richard 
Barksdale Harwell. Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1959. xx, 321 pp. 
$6.00. 
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A Commentary on Kant’s Critique 


of Practical Reason 


A Review by RicHARD HocKING 


Richard Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, has collaborated with his dis- 
tinguished father, Professor William Ernest Hocking, in the third edition 
of the widely used textbook, Types of Philosophy. Lewis White Beck, A.B. 
’34, is Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of Philos- 
ophy at the University of Rochester. His translation of Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason was published in 1949. 


Kant’s ethical doctrine is the plainest part of Kant. It is not for that reason 
especially liked. Who likes an ethics of duty for duty’s sake, more especially in 
the English-speaking world with its stoutly utilitarian bent? The powerful note 
of conscience in the Kantian ethics makes many uneasy. One does well here to 
recall Kant’s eighteenth-century circumstances. The moral zest of revolution 
was widespread in America and Europe in his day. Singularly categorical 
declarations of human rights were in the making, rights of human beings every- 
where. Kant was a revolutionary in his sympathies, and hostile to Europe’s 
absolute monarchs at home and Europe’s commercial empire-building abroad. 

But Kant was also a physicist turned philosopher. He respected the achieve- 
ments of classical Newtonian physics, an exact non-moral account of the course 
of nature. He saw that a similarly non-moral science of the stream of human 
consciousness (including the consciousness of pleasure) was in the making. 
If science could claim to know in non-moral terms both the course of nature 
and the stream of consciousness, then, he asks, what basis could there be for 
moral norms? He finds this basis in logic, that is, the legislation of reason. 
Just as logic is normative for science, telling us how we “ought” to inquire about 
objects, so this same logic is normative for human conduct, telling us how we 
“ought” to think out decisions. It is in the nature of logic to be rigorous. Hence 
the note of rigor in Kant’s ethics taken thus as a branch of logic, “practical 
reason.” 

Since the eighteenth century, classical physics has changed, sciences of bio- 
logical evolution have come into being, the mechanistic ideal has been greatly 
modified by statistical mechanics and the odd exactitudes of probability. The 
scientific context of Kant’s thought has largely changed. But the declarations 
of human rights are still with us. Is Kant’s insight that ethics has a root in logic 
still timely? 

For students of Kant’s ethics Professor Beck furnishes us with an admirable 
commentary on the Critique of Practical Reason.’ He rightly urges that Kant’s 
second critique has been neglected unduly in favor of the easier and shorter 
Foundations of the Metaphysics of Morals. The care with which he illuminates 


14 Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason. By Lewis White Beck. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. xvi, 308 pp. $6.00. 
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the relations between the second critique and the earlier Critique of Pure 
Reason will help the serious reader to live down this neglect and to see the 
more comprehensive architecture of the critical philosophy. 

Professor Beck is a scrupulous commentator. He makes his way through the 
contentious literature of the Kant critics with poise and judgment, keeping in 
sight both for himself and his reader Kant’s own intentions. When he is faced 
with difficult passages his commentary usually serves, as a good commentary 
should, more to release than to reject the author’s thought. Let me refer with- 
out discussion to three cases in point. Kant has occasion to call the moral law a 
“fact of pure reason.” The commentary succeeds in making this curious expres- 
sion convincing. Kant speaks of freedom now as spontaneity, now as autonomy. 
The commentary keeps the reader aware of the synthesis of these two aspects 
of freedom which is essential to the discussion. Kant has difficulty in discrimi- 
nating between a postulate of God’s existence based on the moral command and 
a teleological argument for God’s existence to account for the moral command 
in such a world as this. The commentary skilfully puts the reader on the alert. 

One of the incidental rewards from reading this book is the picture one gains 
of Kant’s life as a writer. ““The fastidious reader should remember that all the 
best-known works of Kant were written in excusable haste by an old man who 
had first discovered his message to the world late in life and who was never 
robust but carried (by modern university standards) a crushing load of 
academic duties.” 


Vogues in Villainy 


A Review by THomas W. CHRISTOPHER 


Thomas W. Christopher, A.B. (Washington and Lee) ’39,8.J.D. (New York 
University) ’57, is Professor of Law and Associate Dean of the School of 
Law. Jack Kenny Williams, B.A. (Emory and Henry) ’40, M.A.’47, Ph.D. 
’53, Dean of the Graduate School, Clemson College, is a past President of 
the South Carolina Historical Association. 


This is not a murder mystery. In the author’s words, the purpose of the book 
“is to trace the patterns of lawlessness and the mechanics of law enforcement 
within South Carolina” in the period between 1790 and 1860.! As such it will 
be of interest to the historian of the era and to the student of criminal law. 
It will also be interesting reading to that group of educated people who have 
time for what may be termed the “little” book—the book on a trifle which has 
nothing to do with their work nor with pressing world problems and yet which 
does deal with a sliver from the forest of human experience. 

The first chapter describes the situation as to lawlessness, and the attitudes 
of editors, grand juries, and other leaders. Three illustrations: A grand jury 
stated in 1828 that the younger generation was “growing up in idleness & dissi- 


1Vogues in Villainy: Crime and Retribution in Ante-Bellum South Carolina. By Jack 
Kenny Williams. Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1959. viii, 191 pp. $5.00. 
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pation.” A local editor wrote: ““Young America is running mad!” In an effort 
to restrain public drinking, a 1796 law “required a retailer of spirits to sell not 
less than three gallons to each purchaser.” 

Subsequent chapters describe the types of crimes, law officers, jails (the 
stench was strong), courts, judges, and punishments. Punishment included 
whipping, the pillory, branding, banishment, jail, and hanging. In 1813, one 
hundred and sixty-five crimes carried the death penalty. 

The author includes analysis of cause and effect but not in tiresome quan- 
tities. One of the interesting parts of the volume is the description of the circuit- 
riding judges—those indomitable souls who helped to establish the rule of law 
in a wild land. Of interest also are the photographs of old courthouses. At the 
risk of being a ploughhand at the rose show, I want to speak a word for the 
charm, dignity, and character, however awkward, of many of these structures. 

The book is well-written, although at times repetitious; it is fair in its judg- 
ments, and it paints an essentially accurate picture. The sources are those a 
lawyer would have used for the same purpose. It will provide a good evening 
if you can spare the time from the store. 


Samuel Johnson: A Portrait 


We recall with pleasure that a lyric by Professor Hart appeared in the second 
issue of THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY. Since that first appearance 
fifteen years ago the magazine has printed many contributions, both lyrical and 
narrative, from the same pen. Nature, religious, and classical themes have pre- 
dominated. The poet’s first book publication is a “portrait” of Samuel Johnson 
in dramatic form, consisting of eleven episodes from the life of the great lexi- 
cographer with narrative (“footnotes”) and lyric (“chorus”) interludes.1 The 
scenes in order present Johnson with his lifelong friend Adams at Oxford ; his 
choice of Elizabeth Porter for a wife; his abandonment of schoolmastering at 
Edial for a literary career in London; his Bohemian life in the metropolis; the 
making of the dictionary; the death of Tetty; a meeting of The Club at the 
Mitre tavern; his pensioners, including the cat Hodge, in the house in Gough 
Square ; the tour of the Hebrides with Boswell; the parting from Mrs. Thrale 
at Streatham; his devout preparation for death. 

Professor Hart has necessarily drawn heavily on Boswell, but his emphases 
are scarcely Boswell’s. The chief recurring motifs are Johnson’s piety, his 
patriotism, and his love of Tetty. This is not a portrait of Ursa Major; there 
is little of the roughness of the bear’s skin and hardly a suggestion of his growl. 
Dr. Johnson once told Boswell that he considered himself a very polite person. 
Here both courtliness and tenderness are emphasized to a degree that will make 
the picture unrecognizable to some readers, and yet these were basic in John- 
son’s nature, however disguised by an uncouth surface manner, Actually this is 
a portrait of the man within, and it may be surmised that the most influential 


1Samuel Johnson: A Portrait. By Charles R. Hart. Eton, Windsor, The Shakespeare 
Head Press, 1960. 83 pp. 7s 6d. 
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source materials were Johnson’s Latin verses and his prayers, in which he more 
fully revealed himself than in his other writings. 

It is clear that the author has joined wholeheartedly in the veneration paid 
the sage by his circle of intimates, who, we must never forget, were the first 
men of his era. If we look for great men, one of the objects of our search will be 
an individual in whom the most notable qualities of his time and place are 
summed up. Johnson’s greatness depends in part on the fact that he was so com- 
pletely the eighteenth-century Englishman, in all his unyielding solidity, even 
stubbornness, of mind and spirit, whose social genius was only matched by his 
love of learning and his capacity for reverence. As we look back upon that 
bygone age, our poet asks: 


Before that picture would we not declare, 

If we discovered you were lacking there, 
Something is wanting to the whole, 
Something of England’s heart and soul ? 

England engendered greater sons than you, 

But none in whom that likeness was more true. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


New Summer Programs at Emory 


The Emory summer school last year began some interesting new pro- 
grams in the nature of special study groups. 

First to be authorized was a nine-week Institute for College Chemis- 
try Teachers. This brought to Emory twenty-eight faculty members 
representing campuses from New York to New Mexico to Oregon. 
One of six of its type in the country, the Institute was financed by a 
$37,000 grant from the National Science Foundation, $28,000 of which 
was disbursed as support to the participants themselves. 

In a program “not for the specialist, but for those heavily involved in 
teaching,” selected members of the Emory staff presented recent chem- 
ical developments of fundamental significance. Morning hours were 
given to classroom work, and afternoons to field trips, to lectures on 
special topics by visitors, and to actual work with research instruments. 

response was enthusiastic, and the friendly contacts established 
are certain to bring further benefits. 

The same Foundation, through its Special Projects division, also 
supported at Emory a five-week science institute of a new type. This 
brought to the campus sixty science-talented high school students, 
juniors and seniors from the Atlanta metropolitan area, with the object 
of enriching their science background and stimulating their science in- 
terests. They were divided into two equal groups, one studying geology, 
the other astrophysics. These areas were chosen to supplement, not 
supersede, their high school studies. 

The program consisted of classroom instruction by the assigned staff, 
laboratory work, lectures by invited specialists, and informal activities. 
The geology group enjoyed two field trips, one of two days’ duration to 
Emory’s field station in the north Georgia mountains. The astrophysics 
group spent many evenings in the observatory at Agnes Scott. As with 
the college group, a grant from the National Science Foundation paid 
the whole cost. Here also the Institute was a three-way success, with 
benefits to the participants, Emory, and the Foundation. 

Emory has received grants for three institutes in the 1960 summer 
session: one of nine weeks for thirty college chemistry teachers, ar- 
other of seven weeks for thirty-five high school mathematics teachers, 
and a third of five weeks for 100 high school science students. There 
may be later announcements. 


A statement prepared by 
the Director of the Summer School 
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